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ARCIA stood a minute 
Vi: outside the living - room 

door. From within came 
the sound of the firm tread of her 
aunt, intent on some household 
task. Marcia held in her hand a 
square envelope, which she re- 
garded with a queerly mixed ex- 
pression of delight and anxiety. 
With a sudden determined impulse 
she turned the knob of the door. 

Her aunt, a tall, rather grim 
woman, stood. among piles of 
freshly laundered clothing, which 
she was sorting piece by piece. 

‘It’s you, is it, Marcia?’’ she 
said, looking up a little absently. 
‘*You may as well set the table 
for tea now; it’s time. ’’ 

Marcia held out the envelope. 
‘It’s from Eunice Graham; her 
birthday party is next week, and 
this is my invitation.’’ 

Miss Lydia read the engraved 
card with no visible sign of dis- 
pleasure. ‘‘Well, you can go. I 
like the Grahams, and’ Eunice 
seems to have a fair amount of 
sense, though she does wear shoes 
with silly, teetering heels and 
extravagant stockings and flimsy 
frocks. ’’ 

‘*But, Aunt Lydia,’’ Marcia 
exclaimed in a voice that was 
‘tremulous with eagerness, ‘‘ I 
want silk stockings and pretty 
things, too. I thought I might take 
the ten dollars from the last straw- 
berry picking. I could get a pair 
of silk stockings—my old slippers 
will do—and some nice material, 
not extravagant of course, for a 
party dress. I have a little money 
of my own; I could pay Miss 
Arnold for making my dress. 
Please, Aunt Lydia, may I have 
the ten dollars ?’’ 

Miss Lydia looked over her gold- 
bowed spectacles at her niece with 
sternly disapproving gaze. 

‘* Marcia Grant, you know I 
don’t approve of young girls’ 
spending all their money on such 
foolish extravagances. No, you 
can’t have the ten dollars for any 
such nonsense. I never had a pair of 
silk stockings in my life. As for your 
dress, it’s fortunate that your last sum- 
mer’s lawn is all freshly laundered. 
What could you want neater and nicer 
than it?’’ 

Marcia gave a glance at the starched 
frock with its stiff, secant folds draped 
over the back of a chair. 

‘**O Aunt Lydia,’’ she wailed, ‘‘girls 
don’t wear dresses like that to evening 
parties! It’s too stiff and starched and 
skimpy. I’d rather stay at home than 
wear my old lawn.’’ 

Miss Lydia nodded. sternly toward 
the offending frock. ‘‘I won’t have a 
niece of mine think she’s above wearing 
a neat sensible dress like that. ’’ 

Marcia laid the supper table with 
rebellious heart. If it were only the 
first time that her aunt had refused 
her request for a pretty dress — but 
there had been many times before. 
Aunt Lydia’s taste in clothes favored 
heavy, durable materials, which when 
put away with moth balls in the chest 
of drawers would last for years. There 
had never been a place in the drawers, 
.or in Miss Lydia’s ideas, for a filmy 
party dress. 

Marcia, as she put the plates round, 
ran over in her memory the first years 
of her stay with her aunt. She had 
worn then, as a little girl, school 
dresses of dark gingham, gingham 
plaids for round the house, and a brown 
flannel for Sundays. As Marcia grew 
older, she had noticed with keen sen- 
sitiveness the difference between her 
girl companions’ dainty frocks and her 
own plain ugly dresses. 

After supper, at Miss Lydia’s request 
Marcia took some napkins that needed 
mending and put them into the work- 
basket in her aunt’s room. The room 
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ORAWN BY MAY AIKEN 


“O AUNT LYDIA, MY THINGS HAVE COMET! WON'T YOU COME AND SEE THEM?” 





was large with a high ceil- TC& SU 
ing, and the fine old bed and 
high-backed chairs, heirlooms of 
Marcia’s grandmother, gave it an 
atmosphere of dignified elegance; but 
the finest article of all was the tall 
handsome mirror in its well-lighted cor- 
ner. Marcia could see herself reflected in 
it full length. The reflection showed a 
slight, slender girl in a blue print blouse 
and skimpy skirt, a girl with soft tumbles of 
brown hair, but with bitter, disappointed eyes. 
When a child Marcia had often wondered 
whether the mirror did not tire of reflecting 
her aunt’s sober browns and blacks and grays 
and her own dark ginghams; whether it did 
not long to show forth a riot of color, pink 
sashes and hats with plumes and dresses of 
silken sheen. 

When Marcia descended from her aunt’s 
room she found: Eunice Graham waiting for 
her in the garden. Eunice, gay and bright, 
was full of enthusiastic plans for her party. 

‘*T may need you to help with the flowers, 
to decorate, you know,’’ she said. 

‘*T’ll do that,’’ said Marcia, ‘‘but I can’t 
come afterwards. ’’ 

‘*You can’t come? Why, of course you must 
come. Why not? I’ve counted on you, Marcia.’’ 

Marcia knew she must explain, but she 
would not be disloyal.to her aunt. ‘‘Aunt 
Lydia is just splendid,’’ she said slowly, ‘‘but 
she doesn’t believe in—party dresses and silk 
stockings. And I couldn’t come without them, 
you know.’’ 

Eunice was silen* a moment. ‘‘I’ve always 
liked and admired your aunt, ’’ she said at last. 
‘*She reminds me of my Aunt Harriet. Aunt 
Harriet’s good as gold, but she doesn’t believe 
in party dresses, or girls’ frivolities, as she calls 
such things. I think, perhaps, it’s because she 





never had such things when she was a girl.’’ 
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When Marcia bade her 
friend good-by and watched 
her go down the street, she felt a 
keener longing than ever to attend 
the birthday party. The next afternoon 

she received her great surprise. It 
came in the form of a letter, bearing her 
name jn handsome, dashing characters. 
The letter was from another aunt, Mar- 
cia’s father’s only sister; she was Mrs. 
Samuel Marshall, and she lived in a big house 


in the city. She was a much younger aunt | 


than Miss Lydia, and a fashionable aunt, too, 

although apparently a kind-hearted one. 
Aunt Jocelyn wrote with a gay, affectionate 

interest in her niece, and Marcia, in dumb sur- 


prise, drew from between the pages of the letter | 


a check for twenty-five dollars. 
was her own. 


The money 
Aunt Jocelyn had written, 


‘Just a little present for you, Marcia dear, to | 


be used as you wish to use it.’’ Marcia had 


seen Aunt Jocelyn only once long ago in her | 


little- girl days; now this wonderful aunt | 
swept into her mind from the shadowy places | 
of memory, bearing gifts of fortune. 


Marcia knew at once what she wanted most | 


to buy with her money. She calculated quickly. 
Five dollars would do for the slippers—after 


all, her old slippers were too shabby—and two’ 
dollars for the silk stockings. That would leave | 


enough for material for her dress, with perhaps 


something to spare for a pretty. petticoat to| 


float beneath its filmy folds. 
Marcia found Miss Lydia in the living room, 


hemstitching. A long, delicately stitched seam | 


lay across her knee. 


**Aunt Lydia,’’ Marcia began, and then the | 
words came with a rush. ‘‘Aunt Jocelyn has | 


sent me twenty-five dollars to spend as I like. 
I mean to buy my party things with it. I want 
most of all to spend it that way.’’ 


Miss Lydia, if severe, was just. She read | 
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Mrs. Marshall’s letter and spoke 
her decision. ‘‘ The money is 
yours, Marcia. If you choose to 
spend it on such frivolities as you 
mention, I shall not object. Doubt- 
less your Aunt Jocelyn,’’? Miss 
Lydia’s tone waxed a little sar- 
castic, ‘‘would approve your de- 
sires, ’’ 

Marcia made her purchases the 
next day. Miss Arnold, the dress- 
maker, praised her choice of mate- 

-Tials and promised that she would 
have everything completed on 
time. 

The time set for the party was 
Wednesday evening. Late Tues- 
day afternoon a box came from 
Miss Arnold’s, and Marcia carried 
it upstairs to her cwn small bed- 
room. Opening it, she took out 
first the petticoat of fine soft tex- 
ture, delicately stitched. As she 
lifted the dress she drew a quick 
breath of delight; it was so beau- 
tiful—soft and shining and silken. 

She laid it reverently across 
the bed; its glistening folds shone 
like a spray of white silvery mist. 
She put beside it the slippers and 
silk stockings. Something wistful 
welled up in Marcia’s heart as 
she stood looking down on her 
treasures. She hoped that her aunt 
would help her make ready for 
the party ; that she would admire 
her dress and arrange her hair. 

She wanted her aunt to share in 
her joy. She felt like a very little 
girl who longs for petting. Cross- 
ing the hall to Miss Lydia’s room, 
she called to her: 

‘*O Aunt Lydia, my things 
have come! Won’t you come and 
see them ?’’ 

Marcia did not know that her 
eager eyes and flushed, appealing 
face sent a’queer sort of pang to 
Miss Lydia’s stern heart. She rose 
and followed her niece in silence. 

Standing by Marcia’s bed, she 

looked down at the party clothes. 

Her girl had got the things with- 

out her aid, knowing even of her 

disapproval. The gift of the gay, 
fashionable, wealthy Aunt Jocelyn had 
brought that flush to Marcia’s cheek. 
The pang became keener at the thought. 
She did not realize, and would not 
have admitted, the hurt of jealousy; 
she felt only a queer fright, a wonder 
whether Marcia would be the same 
again, her own girl as before. She did 
not mean to be critical or stern, but 
she said coldly, almost without con- 
scious knowledge of her severity: 

‘*There is no need of my examining 
these things. I disapprove ef them all. 
I think you have wasted your money. 
I am sorry I permitted you to buy such 

| trash. ’’ 
| Mareia did not speak as Miss Lydia 
|‘left the room. All her longing that her 
aunt should share in her joy over her 
modest finery was completely gone; she 
felt instead a fierce resentment. She 
| Slipped downstairs and into the cool- 
| ness of the garden. 
| Later, Miss Lydia, tall, angular and 
stern, but with a queer, conscience- 
stricken look on her face, lighted a 
eandle and tiptoed across the hall to 
| Marcia’s room. She stood by Marcia’s 
| bed with a softened expression. After 
| all it was the child’s first party frock, 
and it was beautiful. Marcia without 
help had chosen modestly and well. 
Pride sprang up in Miss Lydia’s 
eyes. 

She bent nearer to examine the mate- 
| rial; she never felt clear about what 
| followed. The hand holding the candle- 
stick struck the bedstéad, the candle 
| toppled from its loose holder and fell 
to the bed. The flame flared against 
the dress, which leaped into blaze. A 
Lydia stood in panic- 
stricken dismay; then, snatching up a 
| rug, she threw it over the flame. It 
flickered out, but Miss Lydia knew 
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Won’t somebody 


SESS 300 BESS 
A thin 


BS H ELP! 
shriek echoed from the 


come? Help!’’ 
little grove by the lake that George 
Eastman and Herm Marsh were 
passing in their automobile. George stopped 
the car abruptly and gazed at Herm. 

**Come on!’’ said George and with an effort 
wriggled out from under the wheel. George 
was stouter than Herm, and so the other beat 
him to the ground. 

Together they ran toward the grove. When 
they reached it they saw an excited woman 
standing on the shore of the lake and wringing 
her hands. Her gaze was fixed on a curious 
object that floated in the water a rod or two 
from the shore. 

‘*It’s floated off!’’ she wailed, and in an- 
swer to George’s questions added, ‘‘ It’s a 
tank; my husband is putting in the water- 
works on this estate. A day or two ago he 
rolled the tank into the lake to soak up, and 
all of a sudden it takes a notion to float off.’’ 

**Tt’ll be on the other side of the lake 
in a couple of hours,’’ observed Herm 
sagely. He sat down on a stump and 
regarded the tank. ‘*The wind is square 
offshore. ’’ : 

‘*T s’pose you’ll set there and let it,’’ 
said George sternly. ‘‘You’d better stir 
your stumps and get after it for this 
lady.’’ 

‘* Did you see it then?’’ Herm ex- 
claimed with some show of excitement. 
‘**It rolled half over.’’ 

George stared at the tank, which was 
certainly rolling in a peculiar manner. 
It was a wooden cylinder, perhaps six- 
teen feet long and eight feet in diameter. 
It was closed at both ends, but as one 
end swung toward them they saw a 
square hole in it. 

‘“tLet it roll,’’ said George shortly. 
‘*We might wade out and drag it back.’’ 

‘*Tt’s too deep,’’ said the woman, half 
hysterically. ‘‘If it floats way off across 
the lake, Ad won’t be able to finish his 
contract on time and may lose a lot of 
money. O dear!’ 

In the end George and Herm climbed 
aboard a ticklish - looking fishing raft 
and, with a couple of boards, paddled 
toward the tank. Several times the raft 
dipped dangerously. 

‘*Take care!’’ cried George. ‘‘Don’t 
be so clumsy !’”’ 

‘“‘Take care yourself!’’ retorted 
Herm. ‘‘Don’t be so blamed fat. You sag 
your side way down under the water. ’’ 

He paddled furiously, and finally they 
managed to reach the tank. 


‘*Look at that now!’’ he snarled. 
‘*Do you want to dump us both? 
Don’t sit on one side like that!’’ 

‘* Tt ain’t me—look!’’ yelled 
Herm. 

George turned. A hairy face with 
snarling lips and wicked, gleaming eyes was 
staring up at him over the edge of.the tub. 
Two capable paws fringed with businesslike 
claws were hooked on either side of the face. 

**S-s-seat!’? George said faintly and then 
began to crawl toward Herm’s end of the tank. 
The end the beast was on rose slowly in the air. 

**Keep back !’’ howled Herm. ‘‘Come an- 








‘* Now then, easy!’’ commanded George, | 


other Toot and this thing will stand on end.’’ 











several rods away. ‘‘I don’t hardly 
believe I could make the raft.’’ 

‘Tf you didn’t make it, you could 
come back and try again,’’ sug- 
gested George hopefully. ,‘*We’ve 
got to do something. ’’ 

‘That advice sounds just about like you. 
Think up another bright gem lik® that. Let’s 
get inside!’’ 

‘*All right.’? George climbed up and started 
in headfirst. ‘‘We can get inside and start it 
rolling —’’ His voice echoed with a hollow 
booming. ‘* Wow!’’ he screeched, plunging 
madly to get in.;"Madam Cat had reached 
deftly down and had given him a dig with her 
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THEY ALL THREE SCRAMBLED THEIR BEST, BUT THE CAT WAS THE ONLY 
- ONE THAT STAYED ON TOP 


George stopped. ‘‘What is it?’’ he asked as 


clutching the edge of it. ‘‘I’ll hold the raft up the creature climbed nimbly up on the tank, 
close, and you climb on with your board. Then | shaking its wet feet one after another. It had 
I'll follow, and we’ll paddle it ashore. ’’ |an absurd stubby tail that jerked spasmodi- 


**You’re a good schemer for other folks,’’ | cally from side to side. 


said Herm as he clawed the slippery sides. | 


‘*Tt’s—it’s a wildeat!’’ said Herm. ‘‘How 


‘*Why don’t you climb on first and haul me | in the dickens did it get here?’’ 


up?’”’ 
** All right; easy as nothin’.’’ 


square hole and vaulted to the top. The raft, 
suddenly relieved of two thirds of its load, 
flipped up at a rakish angle, and Herm slid 
into the lake. When he came up he grabbed 
the edge of the opening in the end of the tank. 

‘*Fathead!’? he gurgled. ‘‘Why didn’t you 
say you were going to do that?’’ 


‘*T can’t swim a lick,’’ said George, moving 


a foot closer to Herm’s end of the tank. 
George placed one foot on the edge of the | 


‘*Stop!’’? screamed Herm as the cat’s end 


| of the tub rose in the air. He crawled rapidly 
|up to George. ‘*What you tryin’ todo? Dump 
| us all in together? Wait now!’’ 

| Poising himself, he threw his board at the 
| beast’s head. The beast dodged adroitly. The 


| tank seemed to hesitate a moment, then, in 


| spite of their frantic struggles, rolled slowly 


George reached down and clutched Herm’s | over. They all three scrambled their best, but 


hair. ‘‘You told me to do it. Come on!’’ 


the cat was the only one-that stayed on top. 


Herm had climbed up as far as the square | Both men plunged headfirst into the water. 


hole, when he glanced in and was suddenly 


As Herm’s head appeared on the surface he 


galvanized into life. George did not have time | saw George’s hair floating close at hand ; clutch- 
to haul Herm up; Herm fairly flew. He went | ing it with one hand, he swam a few strokes 


right over George to the other end of the un- 
steady tank. 

‘*‘What in the world —’’ began the amazed 
George. 


| until he could get a hold on the edge of the hole 
| in the end of the tank. 


| ‘*Glub! R-r-rah! Wow!’’ George cried when 
| he had got his breath. ‘‘Leggo my hair! What 


‘*It’s inside—two big yellow eyes—big as a | do you mean by scalpin’ a feller like that?’’ 


skinned horse !’’ . 

George stared at him as if he had thought 
that Herm was demented. ‘‘If I had your 
imagination I’d travel with it,’’ he said finally. 
“Of all the —’’ 

Suddenly he clutched the tank wildly, and 
in his scramble to regain his balance he lost 
his board and tried vainly to recover it. 


| ‘*The same thing you meant when you tore 
| out half of my hair a minute ago. Wish I’d 
let you drown!’’ 
For a moment they both clung to the tub 
and eyed the wicked face that peered over the 
| edge at them. All the time the freshening wind 
| was wafting them away from the shore. 


| -Herm doubtfully eyed the raft, which was 


claws where it would do the most good. Herm 
flung. water at her with one hand; but George’s 
body stuck in the hole, and the cat was able 
to give him another wallop before he was 
safe inside. His face was crimson with rage 
when he showed it again at the opening. 

‘* You tormented fool, you!’’ he yelled. 
‘*What are you tryin’ to do? Murder me?’’ 

‘*Murder you!’’ Herm aimed a splash of 
water at the wildcat and struck George full 
in the face. ‘‘I saved your life, and you don’t 
know enough to appreciate it. Wait—I’ll come 
in with you, and we’ll fight her.’’ 

By a mighty splashing he drove the cat to 
the other end of the tank and dived in like 
lightning. But, quick as he was, she was back 
and gave him a couple of good swipes before 
he got through the hole. Once inside, he and 
George took stock of their wounds and for a 
moment talked without quarreling. 

‘*Let’s start it rolling and make it spin so 
fast the tormented critter will be rolled right 
under, ’’ George suggested. 

‘‘What’s this?’’? Herm picked up a pail that 
was under his feet. ‘‘We can throw water 
enough with this so she’ll just have to hop off 
and swim ashore. ’’ 

‘*Then who’ll go out and do it?’’ asked 
George. 

Herm regarded him thoughtfully. ‘‘It won’t 
be you; you’re wet now and so swelled up I 
don’t believe you’ll ever get out of here. ’’ 

The plan of rolling the tank really seemed 
feasible, and they set to work. 

The tank started slowly and sluggishly but 
gained speed rapidly. Up overhead they could 
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THREE IS A CROWD 


hear the claws of their fellow voy- 
ager scratching on the wet planks, 
while an angry snarl or two showed 
that she was not enjoying herself. 

Faster and faster the tank rolled. 
The silence inside was only broken by the 
pounding feet and labored breathing of the 
two men. Suddenly they heard the beast’s 
claws rasp down the side; then, with a 
strangled yowl, the animal plunged into the 
water. 

With one accord, Herm and George started 
for the opening, but they tripped over the pail. 
The rolling tank carried them feet first half- 
way over; then they rolled back together in 
a tangle of arms, legs and dirty water. The 
tank soon stopped rolling. They scrambled to 
their feet; George pushed Herm aside and 
reached the hole first. But he soon regretted 
his haste. When he was halfway out of the 
hole he met Madam Cat, very wet, very angry 
and fully determined to give battle. It had 
not taken her long to get back on the tank. 

‘*Murder! O murder!’’ George eried, 
with one hand on his bloody nose 
where the cat had raked him. He 
wriggled backward and fell in a heap 
on the bottom of the tub just as the 
snarling face of the cat appeared in the 
opening. 

Seooping up pail after pail of water, 
Herm dashed it at the intruder and 
quickly drove her up on top. George sat 
up and tried to talk, but nothing except 
an inarticulate ‘‘yammer’’ came from 
his lips. No words could express his 
emotions. 

‘*We could both get in one end,’’ 
Herm suggested, ‘‘and with all this 
water that’s in here maybe we could 
stand it on end and —’’ 

‘*Fine!’’ snarled George. ‘‘If you duck 
the end with the hole in it you’ll drown 
us both, and —’’ 

‘* We'll just stand it on the other 
end. ’’ 

‘“*Then the cat’ll jump right down 
through the hole on us.’’ 

‘*No, she won’t, becquse just as soon 
as she’d climbed up there we’d dump it 
over and just naturally throw her about 
seven rods. ’’ 

George was skeptical but, since he 
could think of nothing himself, agreed 
to try the plan. The two retired to the 
end away from the hole, and their com- 
bined weight sank it deeply under. 

A man who had just arrived at the 
shore escorted by an excited woman saw 
his tank rise majestically up on one end. 
Climbing to the upper end, the bobcat 
peered malevolently into the hole. Then the 
tank was flung’ violently to one side. 





And the cat—oh, where was she? 
Ask of the winds that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea. 


However, the winds could not tell anything 
about the beast, because she had plunged head- 
first into the hole. Grievous indeed were the 
lamentations that issued from within. Sounds 
were not all that came forth. George was too 
large for the hole, but he went through it just 
the same. He had to. He had help from be- 
hind, and Herm followed immediately. 

They both climbed: up on top, where they 
were content to sit quietly, much relieved to 
observe that the cat was equally content with 
her place inside. 

Presently a boat that had started to the 
rescue came up and towed them ashore. As 
soon as the boat grounded, Madam Cat van- 
ished unmolested into the brush. 

‘*Notice that woman smiling behind her 
hand while she was thanking us?’’ demanded 
George as he steered the car with one hand 
and nursed his swolien nose with the other. 

‘Tf I look as bad as you do, I don’t blame 
her at all,’’ said Herm, tenderly taking an 
invoice of his many scratches. Then he glanced 
at George and snickered. 

‘*T couldn’t.look as bad as you do,’’ said 
George spitefully. ‘‘You’ve got about the 
same number of scratches and torn clothes as 
I have, but I’m almost handsome, and you 
was homely as a stump fence to begin with.’’ 





that Marcia’s party dress was ruined. She 
lifted the rug with shaking fingers. 

‘*Marcia!’’ she called. 

When Marcia came into the room the candle- 
light flickered over blackened spots and burned 
edges of her dress. 

‘*T was looking at your things, Marcia,’’ 
Miss Lydia faltered, ‘‘and the candle slipped 
in my hand. ’’ 

But Marcia had not heard; she was staring 
in horrified fascination at her dress. A breeze 
from the window rippled its blackened folds. 
She turned to her aunt. 

‘*You did not want me to have the dress, 
Aunt Lydia, and now you have burned it. It 
was a mean, hateful thing to do, and you did 
it on purpose, Aunt Lydia. You did it on 
purpose. ’’ 

The girl fled from the room. An hour later 
when she slipped back she found that her aunt 


| her footsteps across the hall in her bedroom. 
The night held little peace or sleep for Marcia. 
It was not easy to bring her mind to any sof- 
tened thought of the catastrophe. Her aunt’s 
first cold indifference had cut too deep for 
that. For a long while the girl, filled with a 
sharp sense of injustice, tossed on her pillow. 
But as the night wore on and morning ap- 
proached, the freshness of the air, the quiet 
and peace of the world outdoors, insensibly 
soothed and calmed her. 

Gentler thoughts came. She recalled to mind 
her sick loneliness as a little child when she 
had been left an orphan in a far-away Western 
town. Her aunt had traveled the hundreds of 
miles to the place and with grim kindness 
had brought Marcia back to the house of her 
mother’s people. Even as a child Marcia had 
never had cause to doubt her welcome there. 





Miss Lydia, with gruffness, perhaps, but with 


had put away the party clothes, and she heard | unaffected sincerity, had made that welcome 





plain. At that time Aunt Jocelyn was attend- 
ing a fashionable boarding school. Occasionally 
gay letters came from her to Marcia; but clearly 
she had no room in her life, or plans, for a 
lonely orphan. It was well there had been 
Miss Lydia. 

Besides the dignified old home place, which 
Miss Lydia had inherited, there was a small 
yearly sum of interest money, a small straw- 
berry patch and the seams of hemstitching on 
fine table linen. Miss Lydia made the hem- 
stitching. The seams had stretched through 
Marcia’s little-girl days and through all her 
high-school years. As she went over those first 
years in her mind her thoughts, strangely 
enough, would not dwell on dress at all. In- 
stead she kept remembering homelike joys, 
dear everyday cares and interests and constant 
kindnesses of her aunt. 

Her accusation against her aunt seemed 
suddenly wild and foolish; Miss Lydia would 





never have injured the dress purposely. With 
relieved spirit, Marcia turned on her pillow to 
gaze into the depths of the starlit night. Then 
in the early morning she suddenly dropped 
into sleep. 

It was well into the forenoon when she wak- 
ened. The house was silent. Her aunt had gone 
out on some household errand. At noon she 
returned, and the two ate their dinner in 
gloomy silence. Marcia sat through it with 
drooped head. After dinner Marcia went up to 
her aunt’s room, where Miss Lydia was put- 
ting on her bonnet to go out again. Marcia 
spoke bravely : 

“I’m sorry I said—that about the dress, 
Aunt Lydia. Of course I know you wouldn’t 
have injured it purposely. I was wicked and 
foolish to talk so.’’ 

Marcia had dreaded her task, had shrunk 
from the stern words of reproof she felt she 
would have to bear. But now the grim lines 
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in her aunt’s face melted into tenderness; Miss 
Lydia drew her girl close to her side. 

“*I don’t know that I blame you, child,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I’m afraid I wasn’t kind—or fair, 
about the dress; but I’m just as sorry now it’s 
spoiled as ever you could be.’’ 

“Why, Aunt Lydia!’’ Marcia said weakly. 
In her surprise and relief she dropped down 
in the low sewing rocker by the window and 
drew a quick breath. 

‘* Ton’t you suppose, child,’’ Miss Lydia 
said a little wistfully, ‘‘that you might make 
the old lawn do, with your new petticoat and 
the slippers and stockings to help out? There’s 
none of them burned. ’’ 

Marcia shook her head wearily. ‘‘I don’t 
feel as if I ever wanted to go to a party again. 
Of course if Funice wants help with the flow- 
ers, I’ll go over and do that. ’’ 

‘* Eunice doesn’t need help,’’ said Miss 
Lydia. ‘*‘She telephoned this morning that 
the flowers were all arranged and everything 
ready. Marcia, I’ve just learned that Helen 
Parker, my old school friend, is in town for a 
short stay. I haven’t seen her in ten years, 
and she wants me to come downtown and 


WORKING 


| [es world to-day needs as never before to 

draw upon our colleges for men who have 

profited to the full by the opportunities 
they have enjoyed. It is now none too soon, 
therefore, for the boys of from thirteen or four- 
teen to eighteen years old—and their parents 
—to decide about going to college, and to pre- 
pare to earn their support there if that seems 
likely to be necessary. 

During the pioneering days of our country, 
and those days are only just coming to a close, 
a boy with the right stuff in him could forge 
ahead without much formal education ; but that 
is pretty hard to do to-day, and it will become 
harder and harder as time goes on. Of course 
there will be the geniuses to whom no rules 
can ever be applied, but I am thinking of the 
fellow who has just a good mind and a sound 
body, and who has the determination to make 
himself count and the idealism to measure 
success in other terms than those of money. 
For such young men the higher training is 
now a practical necessity. 

As we all know, our colleges and technical 
schools would stand half empty if they attracted 
only those in easy circumstances. A very large 
proportion of the students are ‘‘working their 
way’’; many of them have no other source of 
supply than their own exertions, and others 
earn the difference between what their families 
can furnish and what they need to spend. In 
many a college three fourths of the students 
are primarily self-supporting, and even in the 
so-called ‘‘rich men’s colleges’’ the proportion 
is from one fifth to one fourth. 

Working your way through college is a 
typical American phenomenon. In no other 
country, except perhaps Canada, is it so gen- 
eral, so well organized, and nowhere else is 
the self-supporting student accepted without 
the slightest social handicap. That, I believe, 
is one of the chief reasons why the ranks of 
those who bear the greatest responsibilities of 
our nation are constantly supplied with the 
fresh and vigorous blood of those who are 
ancestors rather than descendants. 


HE process not only brings 
in this fresh stock from 
.what used to be called the 
humbler ranks of life, but it saves 
many a family once successful 
from dropping out of the race 
and losing its identity among 
life’s comparative failures. In England during 
peace times the ambitious sons of a family on 
the down-grade go to the colonies and take 
advantage of the pioneering conditions there. 
With us, they work their way through some 
good college and thus prepare to set the family 
upon its feet again. In that way our successful 
solution of the problem of self-support not only 
provides new blood for the government, for the 
professions and for the guiding of industry and 
commerce but also freshens the old blood and 
turns it back into the most profitable channels. 
Working your way is a matter of interest, 
therefore, not only to the student who helps 
himself but to the nation at large, and is one 
of the most important single factors in our 
national welfare. 

In these two articles I shall limit myself to 
the conditions that face boys who look forward 
to being students in a college of liberal arts, 
who realize that attendance upon classes is 
only a part of the game, who know the pleas- 
ure and profit that come from association with 
their teachers outside the classroom and from 
playing their part in the various enterprises 
of undergraduate life, but who have to pay 
the piper as they go along. 

The first thing to be said is that the process 
is entirely possible, as tens.of thousands of our 
most worth-while citizens ean bear witness. It 
is perfectly possible for you, no matter who you 
are, assuming you to be a male of, say, seven- 
teen to twenty, perfectly possible, if—if—if—if! 











spend the afternoon with her. I want to go, 
but I’m afraid you will be lonesome. ’’ 

‘“*Never mind; I’ll polish the spoons for 
company,’’ said Marcia with a smile. 

When Miss Lydia had gone, the house did 
indeed seem deserted and lonely. Marcia sat 
listlessly by the window, looking out on the 
street until the lengthening shadows warned 
her that the afternoon was fast passing. Then 
she rosé and sought the dining room. 

For years the polishing of the old-fashioned 
silver had been her pleasant task. She handled 
the spoons with a lingering touch, feeling a 
queer kind of comfort in their substantial 
solidity, which was linked with her earliest 
recollections of her mother’s old home. Among 
surprises and catastrophes, the spoons at least 
did not change. 

It grew late, but she worked on; she dreaded 
to leave the dining room, for she knew that 
from the front of the house, as the summer 
twilight approached, she would catch the first 
shining of the lights at Eunice’s. She heard 
her aunt enter the hall and pass upstairs, but 
she did not go to meet her until] her aunt 
called in a queer, excited tone, ‘* Marcia! ’’ 





At Miss Lydia’s bedroom door the girl 
stopped short. Miss Lydia stood near with a 
queer expression on her face, a mingling of 
anxiety and delight. Across the bed lay a dress 
with folds like silver mist, soft and shiny and 
silken, more beautiful even than the dress that 
had been burned. 

‘*T do hope you will like it, Marcia,’’ said 
Miss Lydia. ‘‘I bought it from Helen. She had 
meant it for her own niece, but it seems the 


girl had another dress much like it, and she | 


didn’t need two. Helen was glad to sell it to 
me. I think it will just fit you.’’ 

A flood of color surged over Marcia’s face; 
she clasped her hands. ‘‘O Aunt Lydia!’’ she 
gasped. 

‘*And, Marcia, Helen was shopping, and I 
went with her. I bought these things for my- 
self.’’ 

Marcia’s gaze followed her aunt’s move- 
ments. She saw on a chair a neat, pretty suit 
of soft blue, with hat and gloves to match. 

‘*T thought perhaps with them,’’— Miss 
Lydia’s voice faltered slightly,—‘‘ I thought 
perhaps with them I might be a better com- 
panion for my girl. I do hope I shall be.’’ 
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After a second Miss Lydia spoke again: 
**And, Marcia, I’ve been thinking things over. 
It’s right that you should know and care for 
your Aunt Jocelyn. I’m sure she would like 
you to visit her. You shall go later. Surely 
I, who have had my dear girl all these years, 
can spare her to Aunt Jocelyn a little while. ”’ 

Marcia found speech at last as she cast her 
arms round her aunt’s neck. ‘‘O Aunt Lydia, 
I’ll go to visit Aunt Jocelyn if you want me 
to— we’ll go together; but there’s just one 
best aunt in all the world, and you’re that 
one!’’ 

‘*Well, come now, dear, and make ready for 
the party. I’ll do your hair,’’ said Miss Lydia. 

So the mirror, clear as a fairy pool, reflected 
that night the image of a white-clad girl with 
shining eyes and tumbles of soft brown hair. 
Marcia, as she faced the image, felt that the 
mirror held a message: that the radiance ‘of 
fine attire should be like a visible semblance 
of the radiant things of the spirit—kindliness, 
courtesy, honor; and that those fair qualities 
were not dependent on outward forms. She 
drew a soft breath of happiness. 

“I’m ready now, Aunt Lydia,’’ she said. 


YOUR WAY THROUGH COLLEGE 


We. 


ae D 


The first ‘‘if’? has to do with your all-round 
ability. Unless that is considerably above the 
average, the game, even if it can be played to 
a successful conclusion, is usually not worth 
the candle. If you are in doubt on that point, 
remember that you will have to compete, 
not only in the classroom but in looking for 
jobs, with picked men. You will have to work 
fast—probably faster than your most effective 
pace—and to succeed you must be able to get 
things right the first time. The professions are 
already too full of men of no more than mod- 
erate ability—it is said that the average annual 
earnings of the doctors of this country are less 
than eight hundred dollars, and of the lawyers, 
not much more. As for business, you would 
probably be making a better investment of 
your learning years to start at the bottom with 
some good house and employ those years in 
mastering the details of its operation. 

It should never be overlooked, as it too often 
is, that one part, and a considerable part, of 
the price that any boy pays for going to college 
is his giving up the chance of doing something 
else during the same important period of life. 
All undergraduates, rich and poor, are contrib- 
uting these learning years, investing them to 
good advantage, or squandering them, as the 
case may be. The man who proposes to work 
his way through college makes an additional 
contribution. He is putting up as a further 
stake in the game, not the accumulated wealth 
of his family, but his health, and particularly 
his nervous vitality. It is a pretty heavy stake 
and not a wise one to risk, unless the man has 
a good store of vigor upon which to draw. 

The second ‘‘if,’’ therefore, has to do with 
this question of health. You need not be a 
Hercules; but if you have difficulty in keeping 
up the pace: with a single load, you can easily 
incur too heavy a charge, payable in the future, 
for carrying a double load for four or more 
years: It is a greater stretch of. the imagination 
than I am capable of to call a middle - aged 
dyspeptic or a neurasthenic, no matter how 
prosperous in this world’s goods, a successful 
man. The fellow of frail physique but brilliant 
mind should never be too proud to accept col- 
legiate aid, or to borrow the necessary funds, 
or—what is the best solution in many a case— 
to drop out for a year or so, until he has saved 
enough money to continue or to complete his 
college course. 

The third ‘‘if’’ is whether you are well pre- 
pared in your studies. The freshman in a good 
college who has not a solid foundation is not 
likely to be able to stand the strain of self- 
support added to the demands on his time that 
the faculty succeeds in making, and those for 
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which his fellow students and the undergrad- 
uate life in general are responsible. 

A fourth, and a very important, ‘‘if’’ is 
whether when you enter college you can give 
a satisfactory answer to the first question that 
will be asked of you regarding employment— 
‘*What can you do?’’ If you have any natural 
aptitude, develop it in advance. There are 
well-paid jobs in choir stalls and in organ lofts 
and in orchestras for men who can really sing 
or play. There are others for those who can 
skillfully drive and care for a motor car. A 
knowledge of bookkeeping is useful, and every 
boy should know stenography and typewriting, 
if only for the time that it saves in his college 
work ; and an expert in this field is always sure 
of employment for his spare hours. 


“Tinie, exe in salesman- 
ship, especially if a man 
has a natural gift for it in 
the first place, is another impor- 
tant resource, as of course is expe- 
rience in teaching of any kind. lf 
a boy has the opportunity to learn 
some of the less usual accomplish ts—win- 
dow dressing, for example, or tree pruning— 
he will find that he has not wasted his time in 
taking advantage of it. 

In emphasizing the importance of ability to 
do one or two things well, I do not mean that 
a boy who has not cultivated in advance any 
particular specialty should be without hope in 
working his way, for I know too many in- 
stances to the contrary. It is a tremendous 
help, however, and it relieves the possessor 
of many hours of uncertainty, often sleepless 
hours, spent in worrying whether he will make 
a go of this first great adventure in his life. 

The hardest ‘‘ if’’ to answer, because it is 
one that you cannot control yourself, is whether 
there are others really dependent upon you 
besides yourself. If you have to look only 
after number one, the problem is relatively 
simple, but if there is a widowed mother to be 
thought of, or younger children to go to school, 
the decision is a hard one. In many cases a man 
will get more from the moral victory of giving 
up the pleasures and profits of a college course 
for the sake of others, than he would from 
going to college. But before considering the 
matter on this high moral plane he must be 
sure that it is really necessary to do so. - 

It is not pleasant to ask Uncle Ed (if there 
is such a person in your family) to lend you 
the money ; but if you can show him that you 
are a good human investment, you had better 
put. your pride in your pocket and do so. Ifa 
boy can take out a life-insuranee policy at the 
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age of minimum premium, or if some friend 
or relative will take it out on his behalf, he 
will have an excellent security upon which to 
borrow money for college expenses—and a 
good investment as well. The so-called Morris 
plan is another good way to borrow money. 
Still one more ‘‘if,’’ and then I am done with 
them. This one is, if you are presentable. 
It is a pretty indefinite word, but it is one 
that you will find in every report and hear on 
the lips of everyone who discusses student 
employment from first-hand experience. In 
getting a job the first impression counts for a 
great deal more than it ought to count, but 
you have to meet the conditions as you find 
them, and the conditions are that being pre- 
sentable is more than half the battle in getting 
your start; and by the same token, remember 
that in your own absence your application 
blank or letter will have to do all the speaking 
on your behalf. Many a boy, otherwise intel- 
ligent, permits a blotted, mussy and untidy- 
looking sheet to plead his cause for him. 
Learn -to dress neatly but quietly, and in 
particular avoid the Latest Thing. Many a job 
has been lost by ‘‘slantendicular’’ pockets or 
nobby buttons. The old story that I remember 
reading as a boy about the applicant who was 
accepted because of his clean nails, and because 
the backs of his shoes were polished as well 
as the front, is as true to life to-day as it was 
when it was written. Many of us who ought 
to know better do not use the Engtish language 
correctly in speech. If your high-school teacher 
warns you of any mistakes in your own speech, 
remember that, if you do not root them out 
while you are in school, it will cost you dear 
later on. If you are self-conscious with stran- 
gers, and if in general you cannot get along 
comfortably with people, make an honest effort 
to lessen those handicaps before you get to 
college, because they really make a great deal 
of difference in finding and holding positions. 


OST boys are inclined to 
M rely too much upon let- 

ters of introduction. Good 
manners, neat appearance, a clear 
eye and a general look of whole- 
someness are the best of al! ref- 
erences. Still, letters from those 
who really know you are not to be despised. 
Get, if you can, one or two letters from busi- 
ness men, letters that carry the note of con- 
viction. Employers give more weight to them 
than to letters from teachers and clergymen 
and Congressmen. If you are old enough to 
qualify, take the civil service examinations for 
as high a certificate as you can hope to obtain. 
There are many well-paid positions, partieu- 
larly in the cities, that require civil service 
standing, and in any case the certificate is 
likely to give the impression that the holder 
means business. 

One of the first things to do when you have 
made up your mind that you are going to try 
to earn a college training is to learn to watch 
your pennies and your minutes. To turn 
minutes into pennies requires a clear under- 
standing of what both mean, and the net 
result is the same whether a dollar is saved or 
whether it is earned—a fact that many persons 
overlook. Ask your parents to turn over to 
you the money they are now spending for 
your clothes and sundries. Keep your own 
accounts and see how far you can make the 
money go. Learn that it is cheaper to buy a 
few good things and take care of them. Learn 
how many ice-cream sodas and ice-cream cones 
you can possibly do without. And if possibie 
learn to watch your minutes even more care- 
fully than your pennies. Take all the time 
you ean for vigorous play, or good reading, or 
association with worth-while people ; such time 
is well invested ; but stop dawdling and reading 
trash, and avoid lightweight companions. 

In making out his budget a college student 
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van afford to run on a closer margin of safety 
than he could in the world outside. In most 
colleges he can get medical advice free and 
hospital attention, if he needs it, for a trifling 
charge. He can buy his supplies virtually at 
cost, and he takes advantage of that fact. The 
Harvard ‘‘Coop,’’ for example, does a business 
of nearly half a million dollars yearly. 

When planning your financial schedules, do 
not make the mistake of feeling that you must 
go to a place where fees and expenses are the 
lowest. In general, opportunities for earning 
money go up correspondingly with increased 
necessary expenses, and, academically, you are 
likely to get considerably more for your money. 
Nor should a student make the mistake of 
trying to live too cheap. It is foolish economy 
to try to do without light and air and well- 
cooked food. 

- Nevertheless, with the best will in the world 
on the part of the college and excellent quali- 
fications on the part of the student, it not infre- 
quently happens that a newcomer fails to get 
employment for the first few days or even for a 
considerable time. For that reason, it is always 
well to bring some money, or at any rate to 
have some money available to draw upon, for 
the first term. One city university recommends 
that a man shall have laid by three hundred 
dollars before he starts his work. That seems 
to me unnecessarily high, but a substantial 
sum should certainly be in his pocket or 
within his reach when he comes to college. 

The first year is always the hardest, not 


SONS OF 





only because the freshman is younger and less | 
experienced, but because it takes a good deal | 


more time than he realizes to adjust himself 
to the new surroundings. Proof of that is that 
mature, well-trained first-year students have 
a distinctly harder time to make their way 
than irresponsible and relatively inferior upper 
classmen. That reminds me to say that it is 
entirely fair for a boy to make some such pro- 
posal as the following to his father: ‘‘If you 
can let me have enough money for half my 
expenses during my. freshman year, I will 
promise not to call upon you again, for by 
that time I ought to be making my own way 
if it is really worth while for me to stay in 
college. ’’ 

A student whose academic record justifies it 
may receive valuable help from scholarships, 
and he need feel no loss of independence in 
accepting aid from that source. The richest 
boy in his class is accepting some charity when 
he goes to college, for the tuition fee in a good 
institution comes to less than half of what it 
actually costs to have the student there. The 
rest is paid from endowment or state grant. 
Besides the scholarships and loan funds, there 
are. many prizes, and for some reason that I 
could never make out the competition for prizes 
of even one hundred dollars or more is often 
not very keen, and many a boy of good ability, 
who needs the money but who now fails to 
enter the lists, could, by starting his prepara- 
tion in time, win one or more of those prizes 
without too great a strain upon his energy. 


LIBERTY 


” Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


OTH Hiram Sill and 
B Frank Sacobie com- 

pleted the cadet course 
and passed the final exam- 
inations. After one last fling 
at Washington and one more 
astounding suggestion to the War Office, Mr. 
Sill went back to France and his battalion 
and took command of a platoon. Mr. Sacobie 
transferred, with his new rank, to the Royal 
Flying Corps and immediately began another 
course of instruction. His brother officers 
decided that he was of a family 
of Italian origin. He did not 
bother his head about what 
they thought and applied him- 
self with fervor to mastering 
the science of flying. 

Dick recovered his strength 
steadily. He saw Davenport 
frequently and the Kingstons 
still more frequently. His 
friendship with the Kingstons 
—particularly with Kathleen— 
deepened without a check. No 
two days ever went by consecu- 
tively without his seeing one 
or another of that family—usu- 
ally one. 

On a certain Tuesday morn- 
ing near the end of November 
he left the hospital at ten o’clock 
in high spirits. He had that 
morning discarded his last 
crutch and now moved along 
with the help of two big sticks. 
The dressing on his head was 
reduced to one thin strip of 
linen bound smoothly round 
just above the line of his sye- 
brows. It showed beneath his 
cap and gave him somewhat 
the air of a cheerful brigand. 
Though his left foot came into 
contact with the pavement very 
gingerly, he twirled one of the 
heavy sticks airily every now 
and again. 

Dick found Jack Davenport 
in the library. A woman and 
two little girls were leaving 
the library as he entered. The 
woman was poorly dressed, and 
her eyelids were red from re- 
cent tears — but now a look of 
relief, almost of joy, shone in 
her eyes. She turned on the 
threshold. 

‘**Bill will have more heart 
now, sir, for the fighting of 
his troubles and miseries over 
there,’’ she said. ‘‘If I were to stand and talk 
an hour, sir, I couldn’t tell you what’s in my 
heart—but I say again, God bless you for your 
great kindness!’’ 

She turned again then and passed Dick, and 
the butler opened the big door and bowed her 
out of the house with an air of cheery ase 
will. 

Capt. Starkley-Davenport sat with his crutch 
and stick leaning against the table. On the cloth 
within easy reach his check book lay open 
before him. He was dressed with his usual 
completeness of detail and studied simplicity. 











Chapter Ten, in which Dick obliges his friend 


‘*Have you been boarded yet?’’ asked Jack. 

‘*To-morrow,’’ replied Dick. ‘‘All the M. 
O.’s are friends of mine, so I expect to wangle 
back to my battalion in two weeks.’’ 

Jack smiled and shook his head. ‘‘ Your best 
friend in the world—or the maddest doctor in 
the army—wouldn’t send you back to France 
on one leg, old son. Six weeks is nearer the 
mark. ’”’ 

‘*T can make it in two. You watch me.’’ 

‘* And is it still your old battalion, Dick? I 
have refrained from worrying you about it this 
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STANDING IN THE DOORWAY OF THE COMPARTMENT, DICK SALUTED 


time, because you deserved a rest — but I’m 
keener than ever to see you in my old outfit; 
and your third pip is there for you to put up 
on the very day of your transfer. ’’ 

‘*T’ve been thinking about it, Jack—and of 
course I’d like to do it because you want me 
to. But the colonel wouldn’t understand. No 
one who does not know you would understand. 
People would think I’d done it for the step, 
or that I hadn’t hit it off, as an officer, with 
the old crowd. I want to stay, and yet I want 
to go. I want to fight on, as far as my luck 
will take me, with the 26th, and yet I’d be 











proud as a brigadier to sport three pips with 
your lot. As for doing something that you 
want me to do—why, to be quite frank with 
you, there isn’t another man in the world I’d 
sooner please than you. Give me a few months 
more in which to decide. Give me until my 
next leave from France. ’’ 

Dick had become embarrassed toward the 
end of his speech, and now he looked at Dav- 
enport with a red face. The other ‘returned 
the glance with a flush on his thin cheeks. 

‘* Bless you, Dick,’’ he said and looked 
away. ‘‘Your next leave from France,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘Six or seven months from now, 
with luck. They don’t give me much more 
than that.’’ Dick stared at his friend. 

‘*T had to send for an M. O. early this morn- 
ing,’’ Jack went on in a level voice. ‘Wilson 
did it; he heard me fussing about. By seven 
o’clock there were three of the wisest looking 
me over—all three familiar with my case ever 
since I got out of hospital. They can’t do any- 
thing, for everything that could be removed— 
German metal—was dug out long ago. A few 
odds and ends remain, here and there—and 
one or another of those is bound to get me 
within ten or twelve months. So it will read 
in the Times as ‘Died of wounds,’ after all.’’ 

Dick’s face turned white. ‘‘Are you jok- 
ing?’’ he asked. 

‘*Not I, old son,’’ said the captain, smiling. 
‘*T have a sense of humor—but it doesn’t run 
quite to that. ’’ 

‘‘And here you are all dolled up in white 
spats! Jack, you have a giant’s heart! And 
worrying about me and your regiment! Jack, 
I’ll do it! I’ll transfer. [’1l put in my applica- 
tion to-day.’’ 

‘*No. I like your suggestion better. Wait 
till your next leave from France. I have taken 
a fancy to that idea. You’ll come home in six 
or seven months, and you’ll ask me to let you 
put off your decision until you return again. 
Of course I shall have to say yes—and, since I 
am determined to see the Essex badges on you, 
I’ll wait another six or seven months. I am 
stubborn. Between your indecision and my 
stubbornness, the chances are that I’ll fool 
the doctors. That would be a joke, if you 
like!’’ 

Dick hobbled round the table and grasped 
Jack’s hand. 

‘*Done!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I am with you, 
Jack. We’ll play that game for all it is worth. 
But you didn’t seriously believe what the 
doctors said, did you?’’ 

‘*Yes, until five minutes ago.’’ 

‘*‘Two years ago they said you ‘would be 
right as wheat in six 
months; and now they 
Say you will be dead in 
a year. If they think 
they’re prophets—they 
are clean off their job. 
Would they bet money 
on it? I don’t:think! 
One year! Fifty years 
would have sounded 
almost as knowing 
and a good sight more 
likely. ’’ 

Dick stayed to lunch- 
eon, and he remained 
at the table after Wil- 
son had taken Jack 
away to lie down. Wil- 
son came back with- 
in fifteen minutes and 
found the Canadian 
subaltern where he had 
left him. 

‘* Sir, I am anxious 
about Capt. Jack,’’ he 
said. 

‘*Why do you say 
that?’’ asked Dick. 

‘* Sir Peter Bayle 
and two other medical 
gentlemen of the high- 
est standing warned 
him this very morning, 
sir, that he was only 
one year more for this 
world; and now he is 
singing, sir,—a thing 
he has not done in 
months, — and a song 
which runs, sir, with 
your permission, ‘All 
the boys and girls I 
chance to meet say, 
Who’s that coming 
down the street? Why, 
it’s Milly; she’s a 
daisy’—and so on, sir. 
I fear his wounds have 
affected his mind, sir. ’’ 

‘*Wilson, I know that song and approve of 
it,’’ said Dick. ‘‘If Sir Peter Bayle told you, 
in November, 1916, that you were to die in 
November, 1917, of wounds received in 1914, 
should you worry? Nix to that! You would 
seriously suspect that Sir Peter had his diag- 
nosis of your case mixed up in his high-priced 
noddle with Buchan’s History of the War; and 
if you are the man I think you are, you, too, 
would sing.’’ 

‘I thank you, Mr. Richard. You fill my 
heart with, courage, sir,’’ said Wilson. 

Dick reached the Kingston house at four 





o’clock and was shown as usual into the 
drawing-room. The ladies were not there, but 
an officer whom Dick had never seen before 
stood on the hearthrug with his back to the 
fire. He wore the crown and star of a lieutenant 
colonel on his shoulders, a wound stripe on - 
his left sleeve, the red tabs of the general staff 
on his collar, on his right breast the blue 
ribbon of the Royal Humane Society’s medal 
and on his left breast the ribbons of the D. S. 
O., of the Queen’s and the King’s South Afri- 
can medals, of several Indian medals and of 
the Legion of Honor. His figure was slight 
and of little more than the medium height. 
A monocle without a cord shone in his right 
eye, and his air was amiable and alert. Dick 
halted on his two sticks and said, ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, sir.’’ 

The other flashed a smile, advanced quickly 
and in two motions put Dick into a deep chair 
and took possession of the sticks. Then he 
shook the visitor’s hand heartily. 

‘*Glad to see you,’’ he said. ‘‘There is no 
mistaking you. You are Kathleen’s Canadian 
subaltern. I am Kathleen’s father. ’’ 

Dick knew that there were plenty of suit- 
able things to say in reply, but for the life 
of him he could not think of one of them. So 
he said nothing, but returned the colonel’s 
smile. 

‘* Don’t be bashful, Dick,’’ continued the 
other. ‘‘I was a boy myself not so long ago as 
you think—but I hadn’t seen a shot fired in 
anger when I[ was your age. It’s amazing. I 
wonder what weight of metal has gone over 
your head, not to mention what has hit you 
and fallen short. Tons and tons, I suppose. 
It’s an astounding war, to my mind. Don’t 
you find it so?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ replied Dick. 

‘*And you are right,’’ continued the other. 
‘*T wish I were your age, so as to see it more 
clearly. Stupendous !’’ 

At that moment Mrs. Kingston and the two 
girls entered. It had been Dick’s and Kath- 
leen’s intention to go out to tea; but the colonel 
upset that plan by saying that he was very 
anxious to hear Dick talk. So they remained 
at home for tea—and the colonel did all the 
talking. Dick agreed with everything he said 
about the war, however, and then he said that 
Dick was right—so it really made no differ- 
ence after all which of them actually said the 
things. 

During the ten days of the colonel’s leave he 
and Dick became firm friends. They knocked 
about town together every morning, often 
lunched with Jack Davenport and every after- 
noon and evening took Mrs. Kingston and the 
girls out. Dick dined at home with the family 
on the colonel’s last night of leave. After 
dinner, when the others left the table, the 
colonel detained Dick with a wink. 

‘*T won’t keep you from Kathleen ten min- 
utes, my boy,’’ he said. ‘‘I want to tell you, 
in case I don’t see you again for a long time, — 
meetings between soldiers are uncertain things,. 
Dick, —that this little affair between you and 
my daughter has done me good to see. You 
are both babies, so don’t take it too seriously. 
Take it happily. Whatever may happen in the 
future, you two children will have something 
very beautiful and romantic and innocent to 
look back at in this war. Though you should 
live to be ninety and marry a girl from Assin- 
iboia, yet you will always remember this old 
town with pleasure. If, on the other hand, you 
should continue in your present vein—that is, 
continue to feel like this after you grow up— 
that it is absolutely necessary to your happi- 
ness to have tea with my daughter every day 
—well, good luck to you! I can’t say more 
than that, my boy. But in the meantime, be 
happy.’” 

Then he shook Dick vigorously by the hand, 
patted his shoulder and pushed him out of the 
room. 

Dick handled the medical officers so ably 
that he and his transportation were ready for 
France on New Year’s Day. The Kingstons 
saw him off. He found a seat in a first-class 
compartment and deposited his haversack in 
it. Then the four stood on the platform and 
tried in vain to think of something to say. 
Even Mrs. Kingston was silent. Officers of all 
ranks of every branch of the service, with their 
friends and relatives, crowded the long plat- 
form. Late arrivals bundled in and out of the 
carriages, looking for unclaimed seats. Guards 
looked at their big silver watches and requested 
the gentlemen to take their seats. Then Mrs. 
Kingston kissed Dick; then Mary kissed him ; 
and then, lifted to a state of recklessness, he 
kissed Kathleen on her trembling lips. He saw 
tears quivering in her eyes. 

‘When I come back—next leave—will it be 
the same ?’’ he asked. 

She bowed her head, and the tears spilled 
over and glistened on her cheeks. Standing in 
the doorway of the compartment, Dick saluted, 
then turned, trod on the toes of a sapper major, 
moved heavily from there to the spurred boots 
of an artillery colonel and sat down violently 
and blindly on his lumpy haversack. The five 
other occupants of the compartment glanced 
from Dick to the group on the platform. 

‘‘We all know it’s a rotten war, old son,’’ 
said the gunner colonel and, stooping, rubbed 
the toes of his outraged boots with his gloves. 

Dick found many old faces replaced by new 
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in the battalion. Enemy snipers, shell fire, 
sickness and promotion had been at work. 
Dick acted as assistant adjutant for a couple 
of weeks and was then posted to a company as 
second in command and promised his step in 
rank at the earliest opportunity. In the same 
company was Lieut. Hiram Sill’s platoon. 
Hiram, busy as ever, had distinguished him- 
self several times since his return and was in 
a fair way to be recommended for a Military 
Cross. 

The commander of the company was a 
middle-aged, amiable person who had been 
worked so hard during the past year that he 
had nothing left to carry on with except cour- 
age. At sight of Dick he rejoiced, for Dick 
had a big reputation. He took off his boots 
and belt, retired to his blankets and told his 
batman to wake him when the war was over. 
The relief was too much for him; it had come 
too late. The more he rested the worse he 
felt, and at last the medical officer sent him 
out on a stretcher. Fever and a general break- 
down held him at the base for several weeks, 
and then he was shipped to Blighty. So Dick 
got a company and his third star, and no one 
begrudged him the one or the other. 

The Canadian Corps worked all winter in 
preparation for its great spring task. The 
Germans fortified and intrenched and mightily 
garrisoned along all the great ridge of Vimy, 
harassed the preparing legions with shells 
and bombs and looked contemptuously out and 
down upon us from their strong vantage points. 
Others had failed to wrest Vimy from them. 
But night and day the Canadians went on with 
their preparations. 

Word that the United States of America had 
declared war on Germany reached the toilers 
before Vimy on April 7; and within the week 
there came a night of gunfire that rocked the 
earth and tore the air. With morning the gun- 
fire ceased, only to break forth again in lesser 
volume as the jumping barrages were laid 
along the ridge; and then, in a storm of wind 
and snow, the battalions went over on a five- 
division front, company after company, wave 
after wave, riflemen, bombers and Lewis gun- 
ners. The Canadians were striking after their 
winter of drudgery. 

One of our men, a Yankee by birth, went 
over that morning with a miniature Stars and 
Stripes tied to his bayonet. We cleared out the 
Huns and took the ridge; and for days the 
water that filled the shell holes and mine 
craters over that ground was red with Cana- 
dian blood, and the plank roads were slippery 
with it from the passing of our wounded. 

Dick went through that fight in front of his 
company and came out of it speechless with 
exhaustion, but unhit. Hiram Sill survived it 
with his arm in a sling. Maj. Henry Starkley 
was wounded again, again not seriously. Maj. 
Patrick Hammond was killed, and Corp. Jim 
Hammond was carried back the next day with 
a torn scalp and a crushed knee. 

On the tenth day after that battle Lieut. 
Hiram Sill and his company commander were 
the recipients of extraordinary news. Mr. Sill 
was requested to visit the colonel without los3 
of time. He turned up within the minute an1 
saluted with his left hand. 

‘**You are wanted back in the U.S. A., 
Hiram, for instructional purposes,’’ said the 
colonel, looking over a mess of papers at his 
elbow. ‘‘You don’t have to go if you don’t 
want to. Here it is—and to be made out in 
triplicate, of course. ’’ 

Hiram examined the papers. 

** And here is something else that will inter- 
est you,’’ continued the colonel. ‘‘ News for you 
and Dick Starkley. You have your M.C.’”’ 

Hiram’s eyes shone. 

‘*And Dick seems to have hooked the same, 
for his work on the Somme—and I had given 
up all hope of that coming through. I recom- 
mended him for a D. 8. O. last week. The 
way these recommendations for awards are 
handled beats me. They put them all into a 
hat and then chuck the hat out of the window, 
I guess, and whatever recommendations are 
picked up in the street and returned through 
the post are approved and acted upon. I know 
a chap--come back here!’’ 

Hiram turned at the door of the hut. 

‘Do you intend to accept that job?’’ 

‘YF om, aie. ”” 

‘*You have a choice between going over to 
the American army with your rank or simply 
being seconded from the Canadians for that 
duty. What do you mean to do?’’ 

“Seconded, sir. I am an American citizen 
clear through, colonel, but I have worn this 
cut of uniform too long to change it in this 
war.’’ 

Hiram found Dick in his billet, reading a 
letter. Dick received the news of the awards 
and of Hiram’s appointment very quietly. 

‘‘Jack Davenport has gone west,’’ he said. 

Hiram sat down and stared at Dick without 
a@ word. 

‘*This letter is from Kathleen,’’ continued 
Dick. ‘‘She says Jack went out on Monday to 
visit some of the people he helps. He had taken 
on six more widows and seven more babies 
since the Vimy show. On his way home toward 
evening he and Wilson were outside the Black- 
friars underground station, looking for a taxi, 
when a lorry took a skid fair at an old woman 
and little boy who were just making the curb. 





| like to mighty well,” he said. 





Wilson swears that Jack jumped from the curb 
as if there were nothing wrong with him, 
landed fair in front of the lorry, knocked the 
old woman and kid out from under, but fell 
before he could get clear himself. ’’ 

** Killed ?”’ 

‘*Instantly. ’’ 

Hiram gazed down at his muddy boots, and 
Dick continued to regard the letter in his 
hand. 

**Can you beat it?’’ said Hiram at last. 

Dick got up and paced about the little room, 
busy with his thoughts. Finally he spoke: 

‘*Sacobie is flying, and you are booked for 
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“as EE this morning’s 
paper ?” Mr. Cunning- 
ham asked. 

“I glanced through it com- 
ing down on the car, sir,’’ Tad 
Brownlee replied. 

“Noticed the Associated Architects contest, I 
suppose?”? Mr. Cunningham had hung his coat 
on the back of the door and 
was slipping on his black sleeve 
covers. 

“Yes, sir,” Tad replied. “It 
will be a great thing for some 
fellow.” 

Mr. Cunningham glanced 
across the top of his glasses 
at the younger man. “You’re 
going to have a crack at it, 
aren’t you ?” he asked. 

Tad Brownlee pushed the 
point of his pen slowly round 
the head of a thumb tack. “I’d 


“But—but I don’t think I 
ought to try.” 

“For goodness’ sake, why? 
Between what you’ve dug out 
of library books, what you’ve 
learned from practical experi- 
ence and what I’ve given you, 
you’ve a better training than 
ninety per cent of the boys at 
Tech ; and you have the natural 
eye and ability of an architect. 
Remember that age limit bars 
most professionals.” 

“Yes, 1 know; it isn’t that. 
I’m conceited enough to think 
that I’d have a fair chance of 
winning. But you see, mother— 
well, since father died, we’ve 
had to sail pretty close, and she 
needs my help.” 

“Two years in Europe is a 
big thing for an architect.” 

“T know, sir, but I’m afraid 
it’s impossible.” 

“But nothing’s impossible, 
Brownlee!” 

For a moment Tad _ stared 
silently at the bent back of the 
man across from him. Ordi- 
narily Mr. Cunningham’s ad- 
vice was pretty sound, but that 
last remark did not seem so, or, 
at least, it did not sound prac- 
tical. Tad could not see how he 
could leave his mother for two 
whole years without income 
while he went off to Europe to 
study architecture. Half an hour of silence fol- 
lowed. Then, after clearing his throat once or 
twice, Mr. Cunningham looked up. 

“Let your work slide for a few minutes, Tad,” 
he said. “I havea proposition to make you.”” He 
came over and stood beside the boy’s table. 
*You’ve been working here with me more than 
three years now,”’ he went on. “I’ve watched 
you closely and know that you have remarkable 
ability; it would be a shame for you not to have 
the advantage of studying abroad. Here’s my 


proposition. You go in for this cottage contest, | about to drag it to one side, then stopped, emptied 


and if you win the prize I’ll pay you your present 


salary while you are away, in order to be sure of | spot. ‘“That’ll keep it from draining through ten 


having you back in my office for a partner when 
you return.” 

“But you can’t afford to do that, Mr. Cunning- 
ham!” Tad exclaimed. 

‘“Tt?s a good investment for two reasons—first, 
the publicity I get by having a man from my 
office win ; second, the assurance of a good team 
mate to shoulder the weight of the work two 
years from now.” 

Tad bit the end of his pencil thoughtfully for 
a moment. Opportunity was certainly knocking 
heavily at his door. He could not let the chance 
pass. He extended his hand. “It’s a go, sir; only 
we'll consider the money a loan to be paid back 
within two years after the partnership is formed. 
It’s mighty good of you.” 

From that day Tad worked on his Columbine 
Cottage every evening and part of the noon hours. 
Finally, the last plate was finished. As he bent 
above it he was very happy. It was eleven o’clock, 
and he would have to go home in the rain without 
his overcoat, but what he had done was well 














the States, and I am going to transfer to Jack’s 
old lot,’’ he said slowly. 

Hiram looked up at him, but did not speak. 

‘* Jack wanted me to,’’ continued Dick. 
‘*Well, why not? It’s the same old army and 
the same old war. A fellow should make an 
effort to oblige a man like Jack—dead or alive. ’’ 
He was silent for several seconds, then went 
on: ‘‘Henry has been offered a staff job in 
London. Peter is safe. Sacobie has brought | 
down four Boche machines already. What | 
have you heard about Jim Hammond ?’’ 

‘It’s Blighty for him—and then Canada. | 
He’ll never in the world bend that leg again. ’’ | 





worth it. Mr. Cunningham had looked the plans | 
over just before he left and had praised them | 
enthusiastically and confidently. In the morning 
Tad would send in the precious drawings. They 
would get to the committee with a day to spare, 
he figured. A week later he would know the 
decision. 

A drop of water struck the back of his neck 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





AND IN THE ROOM BELOW, DROP BY DROP, THE LITTLE 


GREEN BOWL WAS FILLING 


and ran down under his collar. He looked up. 
Another drop was already forming in the centre 
of the wet spot on the ceiling directly over the 
drafting table. He watched it grow large, stretch 
downward, and fall. It seemed to hypnotize him. 
But as it broke against the unroofed surface of | 
the treasured cottage, he snatched up a blotter | 
and quickly absorbed the bits of moisture. 

“Morris must have left his window open,” the 
boy said to himself. 

He grasped the edge of the heavy table and was 


a green pottery bowl and placed it over the wet 





floors to the basement; I’ll hike up and cut off | 
the supply.” 

As he turned, another drop fell from the plaster 
and struck squarely in the bowl. | 

The windows in the James Building were made | 
up of two large sashes, each of which contained 
a single pane of heavy plate glass. Both could be | 
raised and lowered easily because of old-fashioned | 
counterweights that ran up and down in the 
casing. But a sash cord had apparently broken 
in Morris’s office, and the upper half of the win- 
dow had dropped to a position only a couple of 
inches higher than the lower. 


For a while Dick continued to pace back 
and forth across the muddy floor in silence. 

‘“‘We are scattering, Old Psychology,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ This war is a great scatterer — but 
there are some things it can’t touch. You’ll 
be homesick at your new job, Hiram,— and 
I’ll be homesick with the Essex bunch, I 
suppose, —but there are some things that make 
it all seem worth the rotten misery of it.’’ 
He glanced down at Kathieen’s letter, then 
put it into his pocket. ‘‘Jack Davenport, for 
one,’’ he ended. 

‘*A soldier and a gentleman,’’ said Hiram. 

THE END. 


NOTHINGS IMPOSSIBLE 
y Malcolm E. Moran 


the awkwardness of his position. He pulled 

until the joints of his fingers ached and jerked 

until they were bleeding. 1t was of no use. The 
sharp edge of the moulding pressed against his 
knuckles with all the weight of the heavy win- 
dow, and he could not pull his fingers out of the 
trap. He stood for a time contemplating the situ- 
ation. There was no particular danger connected 
with it; sometime early in the morning the jani- 
tor would come in to clean up the office. But 
meanwhile the rain was beating in on him and 
drenching him to the 
skin. And in the.room 
below, drop by drop, the 
little green bowl was 
filling. 

He tried to estimate 
how long it would be 
before the bowl over- 
flowed. The drops were 
falling at about twelve 
a minute, he thought. 
Roughly, there must be 
about eighteen drops to 
a teaspoon: he guessed 
that the bowl would 
hold sixty spoonfuls be- 
fore the water would 
spatter out on the draw- 
ing. That gave him an 
hour and a half in which 
to free himself. If he did 
not get out of the trap 
in that time the water 
almost certainly would 
overflow the bowl and 
ruin the drawing; and 
in the day that remained 
before the contest closed 
he could not possibly 
make another. About 
fifteen minutes of the 
hour and a half had al- 
ready gone, he thought. 

It was useless to try to 
lift the heavy sash with 
the backs of his finger 
tips or by pulling up on 
it with his teeth. He 
leaned forward and 
saw the theatre crowd on 
the sidewalk far below. 
If he could only attract 
some one’s attention ! He 
whistled shrilly, but no 
one even paused. Then 
he remembered the pen- 
cil stuck above his ear. 
Perhaps if he dropped it 
some one would look up. 
He pushed it loose with 
his shoulder and watched 
it whirl downward 
toward the light. As it struck the pavement a 
pedestrian stopped, picked it up and looked to 
see where it came from. Tad waved his head 
violently, but uselessly. The man stuck the 
pencil in his pocket and went on his way. 

The boy was in despair. Then Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s words came back to him: “ Nothing’s 
impossible, Brownlee!’’ 

Tad smiled grimly, “I’d like to see how he’d 
figure this out,” he muttered. ‘But there must be 
a solution,” he added, with fresh determination. 

He glanced down at his feet. If he kicked out 
the glass, that would certainly attract attention 
from below—and possibly kill some one. No, he 
could not take that chance. But he must hurry. 
A great deal of time had passed. Probably the 
drops had quickened. Maybe even now — Like 
a flash, it was all clear to him. Why had he not 
thought of it before? ‘ 

With the toe of his shoe he tapped gently at 
the inner pane until a corner cracked across and 
fell out. Nervously he watched it drop back, 
slide under the bottom of the outer sash and rest 


| on the cement ledge. Then he pushed the toe of 


his shoe through the opening, squeezed the end 
of the wide sole under the edge of the outer sash 


| —it went just far enough to give the necessary 
Tad tried to push it up, but could not move it. | 
He hooked the fingers of both hands over the top | 


purchase—and pried upward. As the moulding 
rose slightly he jerked his fingers free. In a few 


of the lower sash and pulled himself to a standing | seconds he had slipped the last plate of Columbine 


position on the broad window sill. But as his | Cottage from under the half-filled bowl. 


weight jerked inward on the lower sash the upper | 


sash slipped downward, and the sharp edge of its 
moulding eut tight across the knuckles of both 
hands. He was held securely. 


It was several minutes before the boy realized | 


A week later he was receiving congratulations. 
As soon as you get to London,’”’ Mr. Cunning- 


| ham said, “I want you to do something for me, 


if you possibly can. You may have trouble —” 
“Nothing’s impossible,” Tad reminded him. 
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THE WRECKED BARRACKS OF THE IRISH 
CONSTABULARY AT MONAGHAN 


FACT AND COMMENT 


OU will go farther if you regard your work | 
not as a task but as an opportunity. 


Whien Life holds Keener Woe than Death can 
give, 
The Great Soul deems it Manlier to Live. 


NE of the best men we ever knew used to 

say that ‘‘a saint is only a sinner who 
kept on trying. ’’ 

ENS have mothered various strange found- 

lings, but, so far as The Companion is 
aware, there is no precedent for the hen that 
this spring sat on an unidentified egg and 
hatched a hen hawk. True to the best traditions 
of her race, she is reported to be rearing her 
unnatural foster child with maternal care. 

HE Tennessee, the United States super- 

dreadnaught that went into commission at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard on June 3, is the 
first battleship in our navy to recruit her entire 
personnel from the state from which she takes 
her name. She has six hundred and thirty-one 
men in her crew, every one of whom is said to 
come from Tennessee. 

HE American Bible Society reports that 

after twenty-five years of work, which has 
cost several hundred thousand dollars, trans- 
lators have completed the great Mandarin ver- 
sion of the Chinese Bible. The new version 
places the Bible at the disposal of more than 
four hundred million people, a greater number 
than that reached by any other translation in 
history. : 

TELEPHONE without « mouthpiece, 

which an Englishman invented during 
the war, has helped to solve the problem of 
communicating in places where ordinary tele- 
phone apparatus could be used only with the 
greatest difficulty. The transmitter and receiver 
of the new instrument, or laryngophone, are 
placed against the speaker’s throat, and the 
voice is carried with surprising clearness di- 
rectly from the larynx. It is used by rescuers 
of entombed miners and by pilots and observ- 
ers on aéroplanes. 





RITISH people may think that American 
election methods are queer,—we do not | 
say they are not,—but we have a right to take | 
the same view of some of the British methods. | 
In the recent by-election of a Member of Par- | 
liament for Sunderland a boy thirteen years | 
old presented himself as a voter and was al- | 
lowed to vote. Of course he had not the legal | 
qualifications of a voter, but in some way his | 
name had got on the register and there was no | 
authority for denying him the right to vote. | 
Just imagine such a youngster’s offering to 
vote, say, in the fifth ward of New York City! | 
SPARTAN trick native to Athens seems | 
like a contradiction in terms, but there is | 
a laconic directness in the method employed 
by Athenian policemen to cure motorists of 
speeding that is worthy to rank with the heroic 
rules of Spartan conduct. The policemen who | 
are stationed on the principal streets have 
planks studded with long, sharp nails, which 
they drop in front of automobiles that are 
approaching at what appears to be excessive 
speed. If the driver is not driving too fast, he 
can stop in time; if he is, his tires are punc- 
tured. It is a simple and effective way to con- 
trol traftic. 


INCE we pay our ambassadors such small 

salaries that they must always have large 
private means in order to maintain the dignity 
of their posts, the United States, which should 
set the world an example of democracy, is offi- 
cially represented abroad less democratically | 
than any other nation on earth. When an am- 
bassador is to be chosen one of the first ques- | 
tions to be asked about any candidate is, | 
‘‘Has he enough money?’’ No matter how | 


| political principles, and therefore they often 
| reach different conclusions. Nevertheless, they 


well qualified the man may be by knowledge, 
experience and personality, he is ineligible 
unless he has a large private fortune. Lacking 
that, he must give place to some one who has 
more income, even though he have less ability. 


8 8 


THE PROHIBITION AMENDMENT 


T is not often that we get from the Supreme 
] Court of the United States a unanimous 
decision on a point of constitutional law. 
The justices are men of independent judg- 
ment who approach each question from differ- 
ent points of view, based on widely differing 


were unanimous in deciding that the ratifica- 
tion of an amendment of the Constitution that 
has been referred to the legislatures of the 
several states cannot be made dependent on a 
popular vote in such states as have a referen- 
dum clause in their constitutions. 

Ohio has such a clause in its constitution. 
The people are made the ultimate legislative 
authority. The elected legislature ratified the 
eighteenth—or prohibition—amendment. Later 
the people on popular vote rejected it. Al- 
though enough states ratified it to make it 
effective, Ohio happened to be one of the 
thirty-six states that made the necessary three 
fourths when the proclamation was issued 
that announced the fact of ratification. If the 
adverse vote of the people of Ohio had consti- 
tuted a rejection of the amendment by that 
state, the new provision would not have come 
into operation until one year after another 
proclamation had been issued. To gain that 
additional year before the country should be 
‘*bone dry’’ was the object of the ‘‘wets’’ in 
carrying the question to the Supreme Court. 

The court decides that the people as a whole 
have no voice in the ratification of amendments 
submitted to the legislatures. It takes the 
common-sense ground that ratification is not a 
legislative act, and the fact that it is performed 
by a legislature does not make it so. Electing 
Senators, formerly the function of legislatures, 
is not legislation, nor is confirming officers ap- 
pointed by the President legislation, although 
the Senate is a branch of the legislative de- 
partment of the government. 

Constitutions are the framework of govern- 
ment upon which the laws are constructed. 
They determine the principles of the govern- 
ment, grant powers to legislatures and prohibit 
the exercise of other powers. Queerly enough, 
the prohibition amendment is the only part of 
our national: Constitution that has the form 
and force of law in the usual sense of the word. 

Why did the Convention of 1787 lay upon 
the legislatures the non-legislative function of 
ratifying amendments? Simply because they 
were the only convenient bodies for the pur- 
pose already in existence. The Convention did 
not give the people at large the privilege of 
passing-on such questions, perhaps because 
it doubted whether knowledge of constitu- 
tional principles were sufficiently diffused 
among the people to make them competent 
to decide wisely. It is at least probable that 
the miscellaneous body of the voters of to-day 
are not so capable of deciding the grave ques- 
tions of constitutional government as their 
selected bodies of representatives are, though 
representative bodies are not all gifted with 
profound wisdom. 


MONEY IN THE PRIMARIES 


STONISHMENT and indignation were 
A manifested when the magnitude of the 
expenditures to promote the fortunes of 
certain candidates for the Presidency was 
revealed before the Senate committee that 
investigated the matter. There is reason for 
both emotions. The sums spent in behalf: of 
one or two of the candidates were so great as 
to lead some men to doubt that all of the 
money was spent legitimately. They made 
no open charge of corruption, and there was 
probably no ground for suspicion. 





The astonishment was natural enough. The | 
indignation, though it was justified, was largely 
misdirected, for it was visited upon the act of 
spending great sums, when it should have 
been directed against the system that made | 
the spending necessary. | 

A general excuse for using money may be | 
put in this way: The candidates do not start | 
even. One of them may be so popular or so | 
well known that there is little need of making 
any campaign for him. Votes come to him 
without any effort on his part. Others, who 
are less known, must spend more. Hence the 
competition, which becomes keener and more 
costly as the number of candidates increases. 

Our modern method of choosing candidates 





for the Presidency is more expensive than the 
old way. The new system brings a larger 
number of candidates into the field. Intense 
preliminary canvassing was not unknown 
before 1912, as, for example, when McKinley 
was first nominated in 1896, but on the few 
occasions when it was employed it was almost 
wholly in favor of one man and was not used 
in behalf of any of that man’s rivals. That is, 
it was one-sided and not competitive. This year 
the ‘‘field’’—the number of candidates in both 
parties who had at least a remote hope of 
suecess — was larger than ever before, and 
there was no one greatly superior to the others 
in general popularity and availability. In those 
circumstances, if the managers for any one of 
them undertook a costly campaign, the others 
had to do the same or run the risk of igno- 
minious defeat. 

Then, too, it costs more to get all the people 
to support a candidate than to get local con- 
ventions to support him. The legitimate ex- 
pense of marshaling the voters for Presidential 
primaries is great, and so managers are tempted 
to be lavish, to leave nothing untried. Before 
we had the system of Presidential primaries 
huge sums were often spent in the election 
canvass after the nominations were made, but 
not in obtaining the nominations. 

When the question is studied fundamentally 
it will be found that the lavish use of money, 
which we all deplore, is a direct result of our 
present method of making nominations. 
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OLD COMFORT 


"Te young seek novelty. With their 
abounding strength and vigor they are 
always hunting for new experiences, 
adventures physical and spiritual, strange 
starts, surprises, keen emotions, even if at 
times they are painful ones. The ery is more, 
more, and ever more; and no matter how much 
more the ardent spirit gets, it is not satisfied. 

But there is a corner in life, there is a 
summit. It comes to some earlier, to others 
later. But when you turn it or surmount it, 
you begin to distrust novelty and to think with 
the old Romans that a stranger is an enemy. 
The strange, the surprising, means disturb- 
ance, means dislocation; and older joints dis- 
locate more easily, at any rate feel the jar 
more and suffer from it longer. 

Then we begin to find old places lovely, just 
because they are old and familiar and full of 
the past. We love them because once we were 
happy in them, or because we thought we 
were, or because memory now makes us think 
we were. A quiet turn of an old road may 
bring tears to our eyes. / 

We like old clothes, too. Let the young frisk 
in fashionable fancies. We find them stiff and 
unwieldy, always wrinkling in awkward folds, 
pinching us and galling us. We want to wear 
things we can forget, and we understand per- 
fectly the feeling of Mr. Pepys’s mother, when 
she called her old dressing gown her kingdom 
because she had taken such comfort in it. 

And old books, too. The new have difficult 
thoughts, puzzling theories, strange inventions 
of eager wits bent on upsetting the world. They 
may be all well enough for the young, who like 
to be upset and to upset others. But we prefer 
to turn familiar pages drowsily before the fire, 
coming at expected places upon well-remem- 
bered scenes, which apparently do not stir the 
young at all, but which stirred us when we 
were young and stir us now with a renewed 
and double charm. 

And old friends. A wicked French lady said 
that she was always ready to make new 
acquaintances, because she knew they could 
not be worse than the old. But we like the old, 
because at least they do not disconcert us. We 
know their charm. We know their faults also 
and how to meet them and allow for them, and 
they know ours. 

In the mad hurry and turmoil of change that 
we see about us to-day surely a taste for the 
old is to be cultivated and preached. People 
are too eager for the new simply because it is 


| new, without regard to its real value or profit. 


One of the oldest things in the world and one 


| of the most comfortable is contentment. 
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MEXICO 


F course it is desirable that we should 
Q be on better and more stable terms with 

our neighbors, the Mexicans, than we 
have been for several years. And yet, since a 
sympathetic understanding of each other must 
be the basis of any permanent improvement 
in our relations, we dare not be too hopeful. 
It is not an easy matter for an American to 
understand a Mexican’s prejudices and mental 





processes; it is probably still harder for a 
Mexican to understand those of an American. 
The combination of Spanish and Indian blood 
that prevails south of the Rio Grande produces 
a human being as different in tastes and man- 
ners from the transplanted Teuto-Celts in our 
own country as can well be imagined. 

The committee of the Senate that has been 
investigating Mexican conditions has prepared 
a report that makes interesting reading, though 
the force of it is somewhat weakened now that 
the Carranza régime, which it had under in- 
vestigation, is at an end; and the new men in 
power say they intend to pursue a quite dif- 
ferent policy toward the personal and property 
rights of aliens resident in Mexico. It may be 
that the matters which the committee chiefly 
complain of will be remedied without the least 
difficulty. But even if every recoinmendation 
of the Fall committee is agreed to by Gen. 
Obregon, we shall not expect an era of un- 
broken good feeling to ensue. The American 
promoter, the American hustling man of busi- 
ness, will never be at home among the kindly 
but hot - blooded, proud, suspicious, indolent 
and more or less lawless people that inhabit 
Mexico. The American resents the disor- 
derly methods of his neighbors, and they 
have an uneasy feeling that he is exploiting 
them. Men of peculiar tact will get on well 
enough and carry on business successfully, 
but so long as Mexicans are Mexicans and 
Americans are Americans there will be fric- 
tion and misunderstanding. 

The Fall committee specifically desires that 
no Mexican government be recognized until the 
Mexican constitution of 1917 is changed so as 
to permit persons of American birth to teach 
or preach religion in Mexico, to secure to 
American investors full rights in mineral prop- 
erty except where limitations of those rights 
are definitely written into the deed or lease 
and to make the expulsion of a foreigner from 
the country without legal process impossible. 
It also urges that an agreement on the part of 
Mexico is necessary the better to protect the 
lives and property of Americans living in that 
country. 

The things that the committee asks for seem 
reasonable ; they are such things as other coun- 
tries grant or perform as a matter of course. 
But the committee would have stood on still 
firmer ground if it had demanded legal process, 
liberty and protection of life and property, not 
for citizens of the United States only, but for 
all foreign persons in Mexico. We desire and 
ought to have no rights in Mexico that all other 
nations do not have. 
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THE IRISH DISORDERS 


T must occur to anyone who reads the 
if endless reports of crime and disorder in 
Ireland that there is something more than 
a political revolt going on in that distracted 
country. As a matter of fact, there is. The 
trouble began of course with the Sinn Fein 
party, which set out to prove how general is 
the dissatisfaction of the Irish with the union, 
and how helpless England is to preserve 
orderly government in Ireland. A good many 
of the outbreaks are still planned and ordered 
by the officials of Sinn Fein, and a good many 
others are undertaken without authority but 
in pursuance of the general policy of that 
organization. 

The situation has got beyond the control of 
Sinn Fein. The result has been what may be 
predicted when a whole nation sets itself to 
defying the constituted authorities, and when 
the government, in the hope of a pacific settle- 
ment, temporizes with the lawbreakers. Crim- 
inals of every sort have taken advantage of 
the paralysis of law, and something very like 
the excesses of Bolshevism has appeared in 
various parts of the island. Landless men, 
either tenant farmers or laborers, have begun 
to seize the land they want. In many of the 
remoter parts of Ireland farmers and land- 
owners have been dispossessed by force, some- 
times after an offer to buy their holdings at a 
low price, sometimes without such an offer. 
When an offer is made and rejected, the farmer 
is lucky to escape with being dispossessed ; in 
such a case a good many men have been shot 
from behind a hedgerow, and there has been 
no authority to punish the murderer. Like the 
Bolshevists in Russia, too, the Irish country 
dwellers are burning the mansions of the 
well-to-do. Hardly a day passes without our 
hearing that some historic or beautiful house 
has been destroyed by fire. 

At the same time the Irish labor party —par- 
ticularly the transport workers —is frankly 
Bolshevist, and, though it has suited its pur- 
pose to work with Sinn Fein in destroying 
British authority in Ireland, its enthusiasm 
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is not for an Irish government but for soviet- 
ism and the Moscow International. 

The evil grows daily. It alarms the more 
thoughtful leaders of the movement for Irish 
independence, particularly the Roman Catholic 
clergy, who are willing enough to help Ireland 
to be independent but who are unwilling to 
help it to turn Bolshevist. It is reported that 
Mr. Lloyd George pins his faith on the Roman 
Catholic Church for a peaceful settlement with 
the Irish, and that negotiations are going on 
by which, in return for English support of 
the Pope’s claim to a seat in the League of 
Nations, the church is to use its influence to 
bring Ireland round to the home rule bill. That 
may or may not be the case, but it is probably 
true that one reason why the British gov- 
ernment takes no more determined steps to 
suppress disorder is that it sees events mov- 
ing toward a situation in which Sinn Fein 
will be forced to come to an understanding 
with Great Britain in order to save Ireland 
from complete moral and social disintegration. 


sar 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From June 10 to June 16) 


EPUBLICAN CONVENTION.— The 

convention adjourned on June 12 after 
nominating for President Senator Harding of 
Ohio and for Vice President Gov. Coolidge of 
Massachusetts. The nom- 
ination of Senator Hard- 
ing was accomplished in 
the tenth ballot; during 
all the earlier ballots Gen. 
Wood and Gov. Lowden 
of Illinois were the lead- 
ing candidates, but it was 
impossible for the conven- 
tion to unite on either of 
them. —— The platform 
adopted by the convention 
contained a compromise 
plank on the League of 
Nations. It condemned the organization pro- 
posed in the ‘Treaty of Versailles and praised 
the action of the Sen- © notman 
ate in insisting on 
fundamental reserva- 
tions. It approved the 
principle of an inter- 
national court whose 
decisions should be the 
result of considera- 
tions of justice and not 
of diplomacy. The plat- 
form was silent on the 
freedom of Ireland and 
on prohibition. It de- 
clared against gov- 
ernment ownership of 
railways and in favor of public tribunals to 
which industrial disputes should be referred 
as a means of avoiding strikes in essential 
industries. ° 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. — The 
Committee of Forty-eight, of which Mr. 
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SENATOR HARDING 





GOV. COOLIDGE 





Amos Pinchot is chaiffnan, has called a con- 
vention to be held at Chicago on July 10 to 
nominate a Presidential candidate that will be | 
satisfactory to the ‘‘liberal and independent | 
voters’’ of the country. A national convention 
of the Single Tax party has been called for | 
the same date. ° 


OMAN SUFFRAGE.—On June 15 the 
Louisiana Legislature voted not to ratify | 
the nineteenth amendment; the House, after | 
voting to grant the suffrage to the semen | 
voters of the state, framed a resolution flatly 
opposing Federal suffrage in any form. 


S 


ep tye« OF NATIONS.—A meeting of 
the Council of the League to consider the 
protest of the Persian government against 
the Bolshevik invasion of Persia was held in 
London on June 14. The Council voted to} 
await the result of negotiations still in prog- | 
ress between Persia and Russia. 


e 
ABOR CONVENTION.—The convention 





of the American Federation of Labor at 
Montreal voted that in all affiliated unions 
negro members must be received on a full 
equality with white members. It voted not | 
to demand the recognition of the soviet gov- | 
crnment of Russia by the United States, and | 
passed resolutions opposing military training | 
and compulsory arbitration, urging recognition | 
of the Irish Republic, and offering moral sup- 
port to the policemen who went on strike in 
Boston. It supported Mr. Gompers in his op- | 
vosition to a separate Labor party in politics, 
»ut against his advice passed a resolution in 
favor of the government ownership of rail- 
ways, e 


ALESTINE.—On June 13 Sir Herbert 
Samuel, High Commissioner for Palestine, 
‘nnounced that under the British mandate 
there would be complete religious liberty and 





systematic economic development of the coun- 

try. The civil service will be open to natives, 

though the most responsible positions will be 

filled by British public officials of experience. 
eS 


HINA.—A conference took place at Shang- 

hai between representatives of the northern 
government and of the seceders from the 
southern government at Canton. It was an- 
nounced that terms of an agreement had been 
reached. 9 





OLAND.—A dispatch from Prague de- | 

clared that the Poles and Czecho-Slovaks 
had reached an agreement by which Poland 
is to have possession of Teschen with its coal 
mines, in return for recognizing the autonomy 
of Upper Silesia. ° 


ERMANY.—Final returns indicated that 

the moderates would have control of the 
Reichstag by a small and precarious majority. 
Herr Fehrenbach, president of the Reichstag, 
was asked to form a cabinet composed of 
Democrats, and members of the People’s and 
Centre parties. The Majority Socialists agreed 
not to oppose such a ministry. The German 
Federation of Labor has declared a general | 
boycott against Hungary, alleging that the | 
government of Adm. Horthy has perpetrated 
atrocities on the working class of that country. 
— On June 12 the legislature of Salzburg, 
a former duchy of the Austro-Hungarian 





Empire, adopted a resolution demanding the |. 


union of Salzburg with Germany, or at least 





with Bavaria. e 


TALY. — Owing to the widespread opposi- | 
tion within the Italian parliament to the | 
government’s action in removing the restric- 
tion on the price of bread, the cabinet of Pre- 
mier Nitti resigned. After several public men 
had declined the task, Sig. Giolitti undertook 
to form a ministry, which took office on June 
16. Giolitti is a veteran politician who was 
always friendly to the old alliance with Ger- 
many and lukewarm toward the recent war. | 
| 

| 


ABINET CRISES. — Italy was not the} 

only country where the government found | 
the going difficult. On June 10 the Hungarian 
cabinet, which has been unable to suppress the 
activities of the reactionary secret societies, 
resigned office. Count Apponyi was expected 
to organize a new cabinet. ——On the following | 
day Dr. Renner, the Austrian chancellor, re- 
signed under pressure from members of the | 
Left, who felt that promised legislation was | 


blocked by conservative influences. —— The | 
Polish cabinet, headed by Premier Skulski, | 
also resigned. e 


USSIA.—Finding themselves in danger | 
of being surrounded by the increasing 
armies of Bolsheviki, the Poles in Kiev decided | 
to abandon that city. They did so without seri- 
ous difficulty and were reported to have estab- | 
lished their new lines from the Pripet River, 
south through Zhitomir to Berdichev. Fighting 
was said to be imminent along the new line. 
——Charges and counter-charges were made at 
Moscow and Warsaw concerning the conduct of 
both armies in Kiev. According to one story, | 
the Poles blew up the cathedral; according to 
another, the Reds burned a hospital with a} 
number of wounded soldiers in it.—In the | 
north the Bolshevik stand weakened, and te 
Poles drove them back across the Berezina. 
Gen. Wrangel was also said to have taken the | 
offensive again in the Crimea and to have taken | 
Berdyansk and Mariupol together with five 
thousand Bolshevik prisoners. ——The British 
forces, it was announced in London, are about 
to evacuate Batum, where they are isolated 


|among an unfriendly population and faced by 


50,000 Bolsheviki under Gen. Alexieff. —— The 
soviet government is arranging for negotiations 
with Mustapha Kemal, the Turkish National- 
ist leader, with a view to joint action against 
the Entente nations. —— An anarchist con- 
spiracy against the soviet government, includ- 
ing the murder of Lenine, is said to have | 
been discovered and crushed in Moscow. 


Fg ee agen yee who object to the 
Italian control of Avlona and its vicinity, 
which was confirmed by the Congress of Paris, 
organized a revolt of dangerous proportions, 
drove the Italian gar- 
risons from the out- 
posts back into Avlona, 
and were repulsed from | 
the city itself only with 
great difficulty. It was | 
reported that the Al- 
banians had the sup- 
port of Serbian and 
Jugo-Slav officers and 
artillery. ——On June 
13 Essad Pasha, former 
provisional president of Albania and friend of 
the Allied cause during the war, was shot and 
killed in Paris by an Albanian named Rustem. | 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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ESSAD PASHA 


RELAND.—The elections for members of | 
the county councils of Ireland resulted in | 
a sweeping victory for the Sinn Fein party. | 


Out of 699 seats in all counties Sinn Fein alone | Elizabeth, 


holds 525, and in alliance with the Nationalist | 
and Labor parties it controls 65 more. | 


| ferments and forms acid. 


| digestant of albumin. 





Rider Asents Wanted 





fter 10 Days 


Your teeth may also glisten 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Millions of teeth now glisten as they 
have not done before. You see them 
everywhere. 


A new method of teeth cleaning has, 
in late years, come into very wide use. 
Thousands of dentists are urging it. 
Multitudes of people have proved it and’ 
adopted it. And every person is now 
offered a free ten-day test. 


To combat the film 


The purpose is to combat the film 
which causes most tooth troubles. Film 
is that viscous coat you feel. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. In the 
months between your dental cleanings it 
may do a ceaseless damage. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
It holds 


the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Very few escape 


Very few people have escaped some of 
these tooth troubles, despite the daily 
brushing. The ordinary tooth paste does 
not dissolve film, so the tooth brush has 
left much of it intact. 


Dental research has for many years 
sought a way to fight this film, and the 
way has now been found. Many clinical 
tests have amply proved its efficiency. 
And now leading dentists everywhere are 
urging its adoption. 


The method is embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And millions of 
people are now enjoying its benefits. 


Sent to any one who asks 


The Pepsodent results are quick and 
apparent. Everyone who sees them will 
desire them. So, to spread the facts, a 
10-Day Tube is sent to anyone who asks. 


is based on pepsin, the 
The film is albu- 
minous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to day by day 
combat it. 


Pepsodent 


A new discovery has made pepsin 
possible. Pepsin must be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful to the 


‘Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 








teeth. But now a harmless activating 
method enables us to constantly fight the 
film-coat in this way. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how the teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 

Do this now, for few things are more 
important. The results may be life-long 
in extent. Cut out the coupon so you 
won’t forget. 
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10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 690, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











In every neighborhood to ride and 
exhibit a sample RANGER bicycle | 
ts furnished by us. Choiceof 44 styles, | 

colors and sizes in the famous Ranger | 
line. Mead Rider Agents make big | 
money in spare time hours—after | 
or work. } 


Se 0 Days Free Trial = 


ed_on every RA 
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RIDER-—giving = a ——— 
product at greatly reduced cost 
| vaeve time, money and trouble by 
* dealing direct 
™ Factory organization. ‘aoe 
ae in every detail guaran- 
hy money promptly re- 
TIRE Lamps, Wheels, | 
— and oa } 
lies at half usual p | 
ully described ond d illustrated 
in the big free Ranger Catalog. } 
SEND - — but wi 
us today for fa: ge geienn 
= terms and if desired Rider | 


CYCLE COMPANY | 
Dept. c-50 Chicago 


MEAD 


The Elizabeth (N. J.) General Hospital, | 





New Jersey, offers a complete course in nursing | 
to desirable candidates. An allowance of $36 is given at 
completion of first three months, $15 a month for remainder | 
of first year and the second year, and $20 a month for the 
third year. Registered school. Address: of Nurses. 
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Send for our new catalog—just out. 


PINE TREE Equipment for Scouts 


Trek Carts—Heliograph— soe Table, 

for map making—Signal F 
‘leld Wireless—Tracking Irons. 

SEND AT ONCE. Full of interest for you and the troop. 


MASON & PARKER MFG. CO., 
15 School Street oston, Mass. 














You can be quickly cured, if you 


STA 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 331 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 
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“THE BLOOD OF MARTYRS” 


ORE than twenty years ago a young | 
girl named Mary Morrell offered her- | 
self as a missionary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign | 
Missions. Because she seemed so young 
and timid and because she had a slight 
impediment in her speech, the board hesitated to 
send her abroad, but it finally did so. | 

When the Boxer Revolution in China broke out, | 
Mary Morrell and two other missionaries who had | 
fled to a certain compound were surrounded there | 
by the Boxers. Chinese troops had been detailed 
to guard the compound and ostensibly to protect 
the missionaries, but secretly they had been told | 
to “do nothing.” The tumult and threatening in- | 
ereased. Guns were fired and the air was filled | 
with shouts and demands. 

Suddenly the great gates of the compound swung | 
open, and Mary Morrell came forth. In a clear 
voice, speaking in the Chinese language, the girl 
who had seemed too young and timid to be a mis- | 
sionary said, “Why do you come here to kill us? 
We are your friends; we love you, and we have | 
come from across the seas to show you the way of 
life. We have no other purpose than to bring you 
a blessing and to tell you of the good Father who 
loves you and of Jesus Christ, who gave his life 
for you. Can you not see that we want to help you 
in every way and bring you the good tidings of 
great joy?” | 

That day the Boxers went away amazed by the 
girl’s courage, but the next day they returned and 
killed Mary Morrell and the others. 

To the amazement of the Chinese, the relatives 
of those murdered missionaries are now following 
them to China. The old gateman still lives to whom 
Horace Pitkin, one of the three, intrusted a letter 
to his son, urging him to come to China and take 
up his father’s work; and in answer to that last 
message the son, a graduate of Yale, is now a 
medical missionary. 

But most remarkable of all was the effect of Mary 
Morrell’s heroic testimony upon a young Chinese 
soldier, who later became Gen. Feng. He was so 
filled with the spirit of the Master that to-day the 
great army of which he became commander is a 
witness of his Christian zeal. Within a compara- 
tively short time, more than one thousand soldiers 
were baptized on public confession of faith. 
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TONY AND THE MARKET LIST 


OR nearly an hour Tony had been post- 
poning the inevitable, but it had to 
come at last. She drew from her desk 
asmall notebook and from her purse 
her market list. She did not need to 
look at the list; she knew to a penny 

that the things had come to three dollars and thir- 
teen cents, and three dollars was the most that she 
could afford for the marketing. Of course thirteen 
cents was not much, but each market day it ran 
over—nine cents Thursday, twenty-two cents Tues- 
day. Only once had she kept it under. 

Tears came to her eyes. She was so absorbed in 
her accounts that she did not notice that Ted had 
put down his paper and was looking at her sym- 
pathetically. 

“How goes the battle, sis?” he asked presently. 

Tony looked up despairingly. “‘I’ve just about 
come to the conclusion that it’s no use trying. I’d 
like to know what good mathematics do you, any- 
way! Here I led the class all through the high 
school, yet for two months I’ve been wrestling 
with that old marketing and getting downed every 
time. I think I'll live on oatmeal and see if I can 
make up that way.” 

‘*May a brother make a suggestion?” 

“If he only would!” Tony breathed. 

“Isn’t the difference, possibly, that ih school 
you were working with abstract figures merely, 
while now you are dealing with human nature and 
spiritual qualities? In math, you needed one spir- 
itual quality — perseverance. In marketing, you 
may need several, including courage. Suppose we 
go over the situation. Where does the deficit seem 
to strike you? It cer- 
tainly isn’t because 
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TENNIS 
On well-rolled grass and 
clay, through calm July 


The tennis racket 


While, swift as birds, the 
white balls bound and fly 


In smash and drive across 
the clean-lined court. 






manly sport; 
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another porter, equally eager and much stronger. 
Just as the train stopped he reached the first por- 
ter and struck him a heavy blow on the chest. 
While the stricken man reeled back, this second 
porter secured my belongings and in the end pock- 
eted my tip. The story, though true, is a parable. 
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STOPPING A MOVING MOUNTAIN 


NGINEERS at work on Moving Mountain in 
E Oregon have succeeded in stopping its prég- 

ress toward the Columbia River. There has 
at no time been anything very precipitate about 
the movement of the Columbia River peak, Mr. 
H. E. Thomas writes in Popular Mechanics. It 
might have gone on indefinitely without attracting 
attention if it had not been for the construction of 
a railway at its base in 1880. The engineers who 
surveyed the line noticed that some action had 
affected their location marks. Making definite ob- 
servations from month to month, they discovered 
that the land was sliding toward the river at the 
rate of ten or fifteen feet a year. 

Moving Mountain borders the river for three 
quarters of a mile. Its face is a series of serrations, 
and there are several areas that have no surface 
outlet. Water gathering in the undrained basins 
seeps through the soil and reaches bed rock at a 
level somewhat below the surface of the river, and 
to the drainage water is added seepage from the 
river itself; which flows in over the bed rock where 
it is exposed along the bank. As a result, the moun- 
tain rests on a thin film of water that covers the 
bed rock under its entire base. The tremendous 
weight on the thoroughly lubricated surface causes 
the movement. 

As the railway traversed the slide for its full 
length, the tracks needed frequent attention. 
Small sections had to be moved, bridges had to be 
built and fills made, and at times it was necessary 
to change the rails the full distance. The work 
was expensive, and, as the shore line was the only 
feasible one down the Columbia River, engineers 
tried to remedy the trouble at its source by stop- 
ping the slide. For many years they worked on 
surface drainage, but finally they abandoned the 
plan, and in 1918 they ran drainage tunnels back 
into the mountain from the high-water mark. As 
soon as the tunnels were completed they filled 
with water from the bed rock and the slide move- 
ment ended. It has not recurred. 


e ¢ 
THE PIASA BIRD 


HEN white explorers first drifted down 
the Mississippi in search of its outlet, they 
saw painted on a bluff where the old river 
town of Alton, Illinois, was afterwards built a 
dragon-like bird of heroic size, which illustrated 
a legend of the Piasa 
Indians. According to 





you don’t plan your 
buying beforehand.” 

“No, indeed. I plan 
and plan. Butsomehow 
the butcher will cut a 
bigger piece than I or- 
dered. Or Mr. Makin 
will persuade me that 
a better grade of 
prunes will be less 
expensive. Or Joe Cas- 
sassa will slip in a 
couple of rotten apples 
at the bottom.” 








the legend, a mon- 
strous bird with horns 
and a serpent’s tail 
used to demand a 
young maiden as trib- 
ute from the tribe at 
regular intervals. For 
years the Piasas suf- 
fered the periodical 
visit and watched their 
youthful sacrifices car- 
ried away in the talons 
of the bird. But at last 








“Their game is to 
make as much as they 
can. But it’s your game, too. You pay cash; you 
have a right to the best money’s worth that you can 
get. Going to let them keep on doing you out of it?” 

Tony’s chin went up defiantly. , 

“No, I’m not!” she retorted. “I hadn’t thought 
of that before. I’d been thinking just of the pen- 
nies. Really, it needs backbone and courage. All 
right, Ted, watch me go into training.” 

Ted patted her on the shoulder. 

“And watch me bet on my small sister,’ he re- 


plied. 
Ss 


A PARABLE OF PORTERS 


HE difference between the Ulsterman and 

the true Irishman is fundamental. It ex- 

presses itself in everything the two men say 

or do. In Belfast, says Mr. George A. Birming- 

ham (Canon Hannay) in An Irishman Looks at 

His World, men walk fast; in Dublin they walk 
as if they wanted to air their clothes. 

I had occasion once to travel from a midland 
town to Belfast by way of Dublin. I arrived at the 
Dublin terminus of my first railway and beckoned 
to a porter. He smiled pleasantly at me and then 
suggested to another porter that he should carry 
my luggage. The second porter did it with the air 
of a man of abundant leisure, who out of kindness 
of his heart assists a fellow in distress. I dare say 
I did not look as if I were good for much in the 
way of a tip. Yet I had ready in my pocket a mod- 
est coin, which I gave apologetically to the second 
porter. 

Later on I arrived in Belfast. I looked neither 
more nor less opulent than when I reached Dublin. 
A discerning porter with a knowledge of travelers 
must have been able to gauge to a halfpenny the 
size of the tip I should give. Yet long before the 
train stopped a Belfast porter was running along- 
side the carriage m which I was, eager to carry 
mmy luggage. Unfortunately for him, there was 





the son of a chief de- 
cided to rid his people 
of it. He armed himself 
with bow and arrow and waited for the bird; nor 
did he flinch when the hideous thing wheeled over 
him. His aim was true, but he lost his life in the 
combat; and his sweetheart, when she learned of 
it, threw herself over the bluff into the river. 

The picture on the bluff was one of the most re- 
markable examples of Indian art, but the ground 
was sold to a quarryman who blasted out the stone 
on which the Piasa bird was painted. 
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FOILING A CHICKEN THIEF 


T was a warm night, and my cousin Ralph and 

I were lying on a fragrant bed of hay in my 

aunt’s big barn. The barn doors were standing 

open, and we could see a square patch of starlit 

sky. After talking an hour or more we fell asleep. 

When the whinny of a horse aroused me, I could 
not think for a moment where I was. 

Then I heard the faint rumble of a wagon that 
was evidently coming closer. There was no public 
road near by, and the wagon seemed to be coming 
up the long lane to the farm. 

When the wagon stopped and I heard the barn- 
yard gate swing open I woke Ralph. We heard 
the wagon drive through the gate and past the 
open barn doors. Ralph whispered, “Come!” and 
we slipped down the stairway and out to the back 
of the barn, where we could see the wagon dimly 





outlined against the sky. The man was going | 
toward the house, but he soon came back with a | 
sackful of chickens, which he put in the wagon. | 

When he went for another sackful, Ralph whis- 
pered, “You watch, and if he comes back signal 
me by two low knocks on this board.” 

He then picked up something and went to the 
wagon. He made a little noise, but in a few min- 
utes he came back to me, and we quietly went 
down the lane toward the highway. There was no 





other road by which the wagon could get away. 


Presently we heard the wagon coming slowly. 
When it had nearly reached the top of the long 
hill there was a thud, and it stopped. We crossed 
into the standing wheat and crawled back as near 
the fence as we dared; then we discovered that the 
man was now fussing and fuming under his breath 
as he examined the wagon with a flash light. We 
could see that one hind wheel was off and that the 
axle was down on the ground. The man looked 
back toward the house and out toward the road, 
‘as if undecided what to do; then he started slowly 
toward the house, examining the road carefully 
with his flash light. 

When he had disappeared, Ralph whispered, 
“You watch and, if he comes too near, whistle.” 

He went to the wagon and began to unharness 
the horse. Leading it away from the shafts and 
out toward the highway, he turned it loose and 
then came back to me. ; 

“T took off the nut that held on the wagon wheel 
and put it where he’ll not find it,” Ralph whis- 
pered. ‘‘When he finds his horse unharnessed and 
turned out to graze, he’ll not feel any better.” 

When the man returned, he seemed more sur- 
prised and afraid than angry. He now knew some 
one was on his track, and he walked rapidly 
toward the highway. He soon overtook his horse, 
which was peacefully grazing, and, as Ralph had 
considerately left him the bridle, he mounted and 
rapidly rode away. 

“What shall we do now?” I asked, as we heard 
the sound of the trotting horse disappear. 

“First, turn the chickens loose in the wagon 
coop, then keep watch to see if he comes back 
before morning, which is not likely. When it is 
light enough we’ll move the wagon home. I shall 
advertise it in the county paper and say the 
owner can have it if he proves property.” 

We made a bed of the thick standing wheat, and 
very early in the morning we put on the wheel 
and took the wagon and the chickens home. 
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A CALL WITH ATTABOY 


N early caller, accompanied by an Airedale 
A terrier, was admitted by Mrs. Goodhue. 
“Good morning, Mrs. Goodhue! I’ve just 
dropped in to hear your paper for the Current His- 
tory Club, if you’ll be so good as to read it to me? 

“Thank you so much. You know I’m in charge 
of the programme, and if I have some idea of the 
length and style of the papers I can tell better 
how to arrange the numbers. Attaboy, charge! 
Charge, I say! You don’t mind my bringing in 
Attaboy, do you, Mrs. Goodhue? I don’t dare 
leave him outside. Valuable dogs are always being 
stolen. I have to watch him every minute. He 
strains so on the leash that sometimes my wrist 
and arm ache all the rest of the day. Old Attaboy, 
you was so full of life, wasn’t him? 

“Oh, yes, your paper is on Jugo-Slavia, isn’t it? 
I’m sure it will be the most interesting topic of the 
afternoon. Down, Attaboy! I say down, sir! He 
smells something in the corner behind the piano. 
His scent is positively marvelous. Come back here 
to me, Attaboy! Now charge, there’s a darling! 

“Let’s see, is Bulgaria in Jugo-Slavia? 

“Oh, no, of course not! It’s Serbia I was think- 
ing of. It was stupid of me to ask, but you see I 
was wondering if Attaboy could possibly have a 
flea. I don’t see how he could, for I don’t permit 
him to associate with other dogs at all, and he is 
bathed regularly every day. Attaboy, stop scratch- 
ing that way! Stop, I say! 

“No, please do go on. I’m awfully interested. I 
never knew before that Jugo meant south. That’s 
really important, isn’t it? I am so glad you brought 
out that point, for I suppose nearly everybody 
thinks as I did, that it meant some kind of a reli- 
gious sect. I feel keenly that the time I spent 
studying geography was wasted, with Europe all 
laid out in a new pattern now. Attaboy, come away 
from there! Lie down! I say, lie down! Do you sup- 
pose there could be a dead mouse behind your 
piano? He certainly smells something there. 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Goodhue. Of course you are too 
good a housekeeper to have dead mice round, but 
so many people are troubled with both rats and 
mice, especially in apartment houses where they 
can come from other flats. Now, Attaboy, lie still 
and listen to this lovely paper about a new coun- 
try where all the poor doggies are starved to death. 

“Why, Mrs. Goodhue, of course I am deeply in- 
terested. It is wonderful what a thorough study 
you have made of the Baltic situation. 

“Yes, of course I meant Balkan. Attaboy, come 
away from that corner. Charge, sir! I say charge, 
sir! I don’t see how you have ever found out so 
much about everything over there. You must read 
the Atlantic Monthly. I take it, too; but Iam so 
dreadfully busy with my club duties, and Attaboy 
takes up a great deal of time. Did you notice how 
he pricked up his ears when I mentioned ‘his 
name? 

“Why, my dear, I think you miss a great deal if 
you are not very, very fond of animals, especially 
dogs. They are such faithful friends. I often say 
to my husband that I don’t suppose I have a 
human friend who loves me the way Attaboy does. 
Our walks together are the brightest spots in my 
day. Why, when we are in the park I should miss 
all the birds and squirrels if it weren’t for this old 
fellow who calls my attention to them. He is the 
most observant dog I ever knew. 

“Nearly thirteen million Jugo-Slaves in the 
world. Why, what do they all do now that the war 
is over? But of course you’re coming to their aims 
and occupation. Really, Mrs. Goodhue, you’re 
wonderful. Your paper ought to be published. 
Attaboy, lie down! Stop poking about behind all 
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the furniture! Come here, I say. Charge, charge, 
I say! Why, you poor old doggums, has you got 
something in your footsie? See how he is licking 
his paw. I hate to interrupt you, but if I had a 
magnifying glass I might be able to find the trou- 
ble. And please bring some tweezers, too. 

“Thank you so much. Now, Attaboy, let mother 
look at your footsie. Do you ever sew in this room, 
Mrs. Goodhue? I can’t see anything, but I feel 
sure there’s a broken needle in his foot. I’m afraid 
he is suffering dreadfully. These high-bred dogs 
are so sensitive. Now, Attaboy, I won’t hurt you. 
Be brave. It must be in very deep, poor darling. 

“No, he doesn’t limp any. I’m so thankful that 
it was a false alarm. You don’t know how it makes 
mé feel to have a poor dumb beastie suffering, 
though I oughtn’t to call Attaboy dumb, for he 
really talks to me. I know just what all his little 
barks and growls mean, and he understands every 
word I say to him. Attaboy, stop scratching that 
way! Do you know, I am almost positive that he 
has a flea. I wonder where in the world he got it. 
Do you have many dogs visit you?” 

“No, I don’t!” answered Mrs. Goodhue emphat- 
ically as she laid down the typewritten sheets from 
which she had been trying to read. 

“Oh, are you putting away your paper? Well, I 
suppose I heard the salient part. 1 know every- 
one will be crazy about it. Come, Attaboy, we are 
going now! Come, I say. What do you suppose he 
smells in that corner? There, there’s a good fel- 
low! Stand still now while I fasten your leash to 
your booful collar. Stand still, I say! Attaboy, 
obey me! There! Well, good-by, Mrs. Goodhue! 
It’s been perfectly delightful to have been privi- 
leged to hear your splendid paper in advance.” 
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A CLOCK THAT STRIKES THIRTEEN 


HE old clock on the turreted gateway of 
Worsley Hall, the Earl of Ellesmere’s estate 
near Manchester, England, is said to be the 
only clock in England that strikes thirteen. When 
His Grace, the old Duke of Bridgewater, was 
master of Worsley Hall, he was a strict discipli- 
narian and was greatly annoyed when the work- 
men employed about the estate failed to return 
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THE GATEWAY OF WORSLEY HALL 


promptly to their duties after the noon hour. 
Learning that the workmen explained their tardi- 
ness by saying that they could not hear the clock 
strike one, he had the clock changed to strike 
thirteen instead of one, and this it has continued 
to do ever since. 

When the new entrance to Worsley Hall was 
built, the works of the original clock were in- 
closed’ in the one shown in the picture, which is 
still unique among the clocks of England. 
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AN “OLD BLOKE” 


\ K popper before the Civil War, was 
full of queer old characters, relics of the 
parochial and personal politics of an earlier 

day. Col. Watterson, in Marse Henry, tells of two 

“old blokes,’—he says no other word will suit,— 

Jack Dade and Beau Hickman, who lived by their 

wits, the one all dignity, the other all ‘‘ cheek.” 

Hickman died early, but Dade lived long and died 

in an office actually created for him. 

As a schoolmate of John Tyler, Dade had been 
so intimate with him that they were called “the 
two Jacks,” and when the death of Harrison made 
Tyler President the “off Jack,’ as he dubbed 
himself, went up to the White House and said’, 
“Jack Tyler, you’ve had luck and I haven’t. You 
must do something for me and do it quick. I’m 
hard up, and I want an office.” 

“You old reprobate,” said Tyler, ‘what office 
on earth do you think you are fit to fill?” 

“Well,” said Dade, “I have heard them talking 
round here of a place they call a sine-cu-ree—big 
pay and no work. If there is one of them lying 
about loose, I think I could fill it to a T.” 

“All right,” said the President. ‘I’ll see what 
can be done. Come up to-morrow.” 

The next day “Col. John W. Dade of Virginia” 
was appointed keeper of the Federal prison of the 
District of Columbia. He assumed his post with 
empressement, called the prisoners before him and 
made them an address. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, “I have been 
chosen by my friend, the President of the United 
States, as superintendent of this eleemosynary 
institution. It is my intention to treat you all as a 
Virginia gentleman should treat a body of Amer- 
ican ladies and gentlemen gathered here from all 
parts of our beloved Union, and I shall expect the 
same consideration in return. Otherwise I will 
turn you all out upon the cold mercies of a heart- 
less world and you will have to work for your 


living.” 
oe ¢ 


A FLOATING VILLAGE 


F the many strange discoveries that a trav- 
QO eler recently made in the interior of French 
Indo-China one of the most unusual was the 
floating village of Snok-Trou on the Mekong River. 
The traveler, who describes her trip in Harper's 
Magazine, made her way to the interior aboard a 
river steamer. 

At eight in the morning, she writes, we stopped 
at the floating village, which consisted of some 
forty or fifty little huts built on rafts and lashed 
together with rattan ropes. A row of little shops 
that display fruits, fish, baskets and countless arti- 
cles for native use formed the main street, and 
sampans and pirogues paddled up and down in 
front of the shops, for market day was in ful! 
swing. 

The rear of the village was lashed to half-sub- 
merged trees, but the whole town changes its loca- 
tion from time to time, according to the vagaries 
of the river or the whims of its inhabitants. Some- 
times it is moored farther up- or downstream ; 
sometimes it is tied up on the opposite bank. Ou! 
steamer calls at Snok-Trou on every trip, but the 





captain never knows where he will find it. 
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THE RACE ON THE FOURTH By 


SAID AN ELF TO HIS FRIENDS, “JULY FOURTH COMES 


APACE ; 


WE MUST HAVE ON THAT DAY A MOST GLORIOUS RACE — 
A BIG CELEBRATION, A JOLLIFICATION, . 
BRIGHT FIREWORKS AFTER, AND FEASTING AND FUN, 





Roger Wingfield 


BUT THE RACE WENT AWRY, FOR THE FOOLISH YOUNG GOOSE 





WAS AFRAID OF THE CAT (WITH SOME LITTLE EXCUSE), 


WITH TIM DRIVING GRAY CAT (A HANDSOME AND GAY CAT) 


AND TINY ON GOOSEBACK — 


*TWILL BE A GREAT RUN!” 


THEMSELVES 


TOOK THE BIT IN HIS BEAK AND WAS OFF LIKE A STREAK 
BEFORE IT WAS TIME— ZIP! AWAY AND AWAY! 
STILL, THE GOOD-NATURED ELVES ALL AGREED ’MONGST 


THAT THEY NEVER HAD HAD A MORE WONDERFUL DAY. 





NO CHANGE 


By Isabelle E. Keeler 


AMIE was watching his mother make 
J bread. He liked to see her. hands moving 

quickly in and out of the creamy white 
dough. He wished she would make cookies 
instead of bread, for he was longing for some- 
thing sweet. 

Presently she stopped short in her work. 
‘*Dear me!’’ she said. ‘‘I’ve used the last of 
the salt and the baking powder, both! Jamie, 
you will have to go to the store.’’ 

Jamie’s heart jumped for joy. He liked to 
goon errands to the grocery store. Usually 
thera was a little change left; and it was under- 
stood that Jamie could have for his own as 
much as three cents of the money that was 
handed back to him. Then he would buy 
marshmallows or gumdrops or a chocolate 
mouse—whatever he fancied most. 

**T think it will be lollipops this time,’’ he 
said as his mother buttoned him into his little 
coat and tucked a shining quarter into his hand. 

The store was full of people. Jamie was 
pushed and shoved about in the crowd a long 
time before his turn came. At length, how- 
ever, he received his two packages and handed 
the clerk the twenty-five-cent piece. 

It was a new clerk, and so Jamie thought he 
had better explain about the change. “Maybe 
you don’t know,’’ he said, ‘‘but my mother 
lets me have the extra pennies for my own.’’ 

‘*There aren’t any extra 
pennies this time,’’ answered 





Next he took off his red cap and, with a bow, 
presented the money to Jamie. 

Although -Jamie was touched and pleased, 
he would not at first take the pennies; but the 
organ grinder persuaded him that it would 
hurt Jocko’s feelings if he refused the gift. So 
with a polite bow of his own Jamie accepted 
the coins and went back into the store. 

He returned with a bag of candy. When he 
handed the candy to his new friends Jocko 
took two marshmallows and bowed so low that 
the feather in his cap swept the ground. 

Jamie was delighted. He thanked the man 
and hurried away with his bundles. At the 
corner he stopped and looked back. The organ 
grinder was grinding away, and Jocko, whose 
face was now white with marshmallow dust, 
was dancing to the lively tune. 

Jamie waved his hat, and Jocko snatched off 
his absurd little red cap and waved it back. 

Then Jamie ran home as fast as he could to 
show his mother the bag of candy that he had 
been able to buy with no change. 


o 9 
HEARTS AND TARTS 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 
HERE was a good deal of trouble at the 
palace, for the little Princess Anita had 
been ill for a long time and was very 
slow in getting back her strength. The doctor 





said that the reason she mended so slowly was 


that she fretted too much. But what she was 
fretting about no one at the court could tell. 

The princess was too weak to explain. 
Whenever they questioned her she answered, 
‘*Hearts.’’ More than that she either could 
not or would not say. 

‘*‘What do you want, my child?’”’ the king 
would ask. Everyone knew he would give her 
half his kingdom if she wished it, but — 

‘*Hearts,’’ Anita replied every time. 

‘*What do you mean by ‘hearts,’ Anita?’’ 
the queen would say. 

But Anita only frowned and turned her head 
away. ‘‘Hearts,’’ she answered wearily and 
would say nothing more. 

‘Tf she means human hearts,’’ said the 
dowager queen, her grandmother, ‘‘ then she 
ought to be satisfied, for she owns the hearts 
of us all.’’ 

The court fool racked his brain. At last he 
stole away from the palace and stayed a week 
in the forest. When he came back he brought 
with him two beautiful, stately creatures with 
graceful legs, spreading antlers and large dark 
eyes. He called the princess to the window. 

‘*Harts,’’ he said as he pointed to the ani- 
mals. 

Anita smiled as she put out a white hand 
and touched them. But the man’s face fell. 
He saw that he had not guessed the riddle. 

‘*Tf the princess would only eat a little more 
she might grow stronger,’’ the queen mother 
mourned. ‘‘ What would you rather have to 

eat than anything in the 





the clerk and turned away to 
attend to another customer. 

Jamie stood still, aston- 
ished. No extra pennies? Then 
there could be no candy, and 
his sweet tooth was longing 
for some lollipops. He eyed the 
young man wistfully. 

‘‘Are you sure there is no 
change ?’’ he said. 

‘*Perfectly sure,’’ the clerk 
answered firmly. ‘‘Now run 
along home, old chap.”” ss "” 

Jamie gave one last look  {." 
into the show case where the 
candy stayed. Through the 
glass he could see rows of 
puffy white marshmallows and 
Sugary gumdrops, yellow taffy 
in twisted papers, pink lolli- 
pops and chocolate mice. With 
a long sigh he turned and 
walked slowly away. 

As he went out of the door 
he almost ran into an organ 
grinder with a little monkey 
dressed in red. The man was 
just getting ready to grind 
out a tune, but when he saw 
Jamie’s woeful face he stopped. 

‘*What-a da matter, leetle 
boy ?”? he asked. 

Jamie told him all his 
trouble. ‘‘That’s a fine mon- 
key you have, sir,’ he added 
when the story was done. 

The man turned to the mon- 
key and said, ‘‘ Hey, Jocko!”’ 
Then he spoke in a strange 
language that Jamie did not 
understand. 

But Jocko understood. He 
ran his little paw down into 
the pocket of his scarlet trou- 
sers and drew out five cents. 
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——.,  world?’’ she asked. 

: ‘*Hearts, ’’ was all the prin- 
cess answered, but the queen 
noticed that her eyes grew 
brighter as she spoke. 

At once the palace cooks 
were notified. They put on 
their thinking caps. The next 
morning a plate of broiled 
chicken hearts was set before 
Anita; but she turned away 
her head. The next day the 
princess found on her tray a 
delicious -looking dessert — 
amber jelly moulded in the 
shape of a heart. But she 
barely tasted it. The third 
day they brought her choco- 
late ice cream in a heart shape ; 
but two spoonfuls was all she 
would eat. On the fourth day 
the cooks gave up in despair. 

But the king and the queen 
kept on trying. In the effort 
to guess her wish, they gave 
the princess lovely jewels. 
One week it was a little heart 
on a gold chain; the next, a 
silver bracelet with a coral 
heart for a bangle; and the 
third, a ring set with a tiny 
turquoise heart. 

‘*Thank you, father and 
mother,’’ said Anita. She put 
on the beautiful things and 
seemed to admire them; but 
as time went on she did not 
grow any stronger or have 
any more color in her cheeks. 

So the royal family said to 
one another, ‘‘What shall we 
do?”’ 

Then one day Joan, the 
little daughter of one of the 
king’s foresters, came up to 
the palace kitchen-on an 
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errand. The cook, who was very talkative, 
began to tell her about the Princess Anita. 

‘*She won’t eat, and she won’t play,’’ fin- 
ished the cook, ‘‘and when they ask her what 
she wants she only says, ‘Hearts.’ O dear!’’ 

Joan gazed soberly at the cook. ‘‘Well, why 
don’t they give them to her?’”’ she asked. 

At that the cook lost her temper. ‘‘ And 
haven’t we offered her every kind of heart 
under the sun ?’’ she asked. 

‘**T don’t believe you have,”’ said little Joan 
gently. ‘‘Has she had the kind that she had 
at my house one day ?”’ 

The cook gasped. When was the Princess 
Anita at the forester’s house, she wanted to 
know, and what kind of hearts did she have 
when she was there? 

‘*One day,’’ Joan said, ‘‘she came by herself 
and stayed an hour, and we had a lovely time. ’’ 

Then the cook remembered that one day the 
princess had been missing for an hour or two. 

‘*My mother was not at home,’’ Joan went 
on. ‘* I made a panful of heart - shaped jelly 
tarts. The princess ate six of them. ’’ 

Joan smiled; she had thought it was sweet 
of the little royal girl to pay her a visit. 

‘*The queen must know this,’’ said the cook. 
‘*Meanwhile, do you run home, Joan; later on 
you will get word to come back to the palace 
again.’’ 

The next afternoon when the princess started 
out unwillingly enough to walk in the yard, 
she stopped short on the lowest marble step 
with a cry of pleasure. For there right before 
her, coming up the broad walk, was Joan, the 
forester’s little girl, dressed in a white silk 
gown with blue velvet train, and carrying 
high in both hands a dish full of lovely heart- 
shaped jelly tarts. 

Joan_curtsied as low as she could without 
upsetting the dish, and Anita, forgetting that 
she was a princess, curtsied in return. 

‘*Have a tart,’’ Joan said with a smile. 

The Princess Anita took two. ‘‘ Are you 
going to play with me?’’ she asked eagerly. 

**As soon as I put on my brown gingham 
apron again,’’ said Joan, who had not felt very 
comfortable since the queen had dressed her. 

‘**T, too, will put on an apron,’”’ Anita said. 

They found that she did not have an apron 
in her whole wardrobe, but the palace seam- 
stress hastily took a piece of gingham and cut 
armholes in it, and that did very well. 

Allthat day Anita and Joan romped together 
in the palace yard; and all the next day they 
romped together at the forester’s house. And 
the king and the queen understood that what 
Anita had wanted all along was another little 
girl to play with — though, to be sure, what 
she had said was only, ‘‘ Hearts. ’’ 
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MEMORY TREES 


By Helen L. Casey 


My own dear soldier brother sleeps across 
the wide blue sea, 

But in our garden here at home we have a 
little tree 

New planted in his memory, his name upon 
the bark. 

Its roots are in my mother’s heart, she says; 
and after dark 

We follow down the garden path and, listen- 
ing in the grass, 

Can hear the gentle summer wind among the 
branches pass. 

I never saw a memory tree, or heard of one, 

efore; 

It’s something sweet that all the time grows 
precious, more and more. 

To name a tree for one you love and watch 
it day by day, 

Makes him you love seem near again, 
although he’s far away. 
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GIRLS! GIRLS! 
Purify and Perfume 
Your Skin With 


CUTICURA 





The most fascinatingly fragrant 
and healthful of all powder per- 
fumes. Antiseptic, prophylactic, 
deodorizing, fragrant and refresh- 
ing, itis an ideal face, skin, baby 
and dusting powder. Convenient 
and economical, it takes the place 
of other perfumes for the person. 
A few grains sufficient. One of 
the indispensable Cuticura Toi- 
let Trio for keeping the skin 
clear, sweet and healthy. 


Soap, Ointment and Talcum 25c everywhere. 
Sample each free bymail. Address post-card: 
Cuti Laboratories, Dept. Z, Malden, Mass. 






















PLAY GOLF! 


Learn to play a man’s game 
now. No other game has the 
same fascination. Learn to play it 
while young — and play better and 
enjoy it more all your life. 


EASY TO LEARN WHILE YOUNG 


Just use the coupon below and we will send you 
aur FREE new book for boys. It tells you how 
boys elsewhere are having a lot of fun playing 

the grand old “Ancient Game.” 


“MACGREGOR” 


Golf Clubs have been the standard 










of quality with Golfers for over aaa 
twenty years. McGr & 
Canby Co., 


THE 
CRAWFORD, McGREGOR Dex 4 Dayton, Ohio 
& CANBY CO, Sf, Please ~~ pad saunaien 
y, “How Boys Can Enjoy Golf” 


Name___ 

















PROVE IT for Yourself 
Our plan makes it possible for you 
to test the high-grade, first quality 


NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 


in your home for three months before de- 
ciding. If unsatisfactory we return your money and 
take back machine at our expense. We offer seven 
styles (foot treadle, electric or rotary), guarantee 25 
years, pay the freight, and sell at a very low price. 
Write to-day for descriptive booklet 
and attractive terms. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 














STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till 
you get my big new FREE bsok and special rate. 
largest and most successful school in the world curing all forms 
of defective speech by advanced natural method. Write today. 


North-Western School for Stammerers, Inc., 2342 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, | 





Ask your 


the red stove 
Storekeeper for 


remedy. 


STOVINK 


Mfrs.. Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. | 





LAXATIVE FRUIT CAKE. cious armless, effective 


3g lb. $1. LAXATIVE FRUIT CO., Avalon, Calif., Box 1234. 
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| SELOUS AS A COLLECTOR 


© a great many, Frederick C. Selous, who 
| was killed at the head of his troops in East 
Africa, appeared to be a “game hog,” but 
| the following letter from a British East African 
| colonist, which Mr. J. G. Millais has included in 
his biography of the hunter, gives a glimpse of the 
naturalist’s side in Selous’s make-up: 

Personally, I never saw him do anything bril- 
liant. I have seen many men shoot better, quicker, 
and so on, but no man who got so much, or at any 
rate more, interest out of all that pertains to a 
hunter’s and naturalist’s life. He was a rather de- 
| liberate than quick observer, as far as I can judge, 
but when he reached a conclusion you might lay 
your money he was right. 

I remember that one day I was rather inclined 
(being myself of an eager, quick and perhaps 
impatient nature) to think him tiresome. He was 
with me at Kilanga, and said, ‘“‘Now I want to get 
a good kongoni” (Coke’s hartebeest). We were 
standing where there were always hundreds, and 
often thousands, in sight. We regarded kongoni 
like the flocks on a hundred mountains. The old 
bulls’ heads were much alike; in early days I had 
measured perhaps a dozen and did not find that 
any one was much more interesting than another. 
I said I didn’t know that I could help him; ‘‘they 
were much of a muchness.” 

He asked me questions about measurements 
and weights, and so on, most of which I could not 
answer. I told him there were plenty to choose 
from, and off he went and spent the whole of a 
hot day trying to find a “specimen” worth having. 
He returned at night with a head and neck, and 
then the inquisition began again after measuring 
aud remeasuring, and after a time (perhaps he 
was two hours messing about with his kongoni 
head in the evening after a tiring day, when I 
wanted him to come in and sit down) he came to 
the conclusion that there was not much difference 
between his head and the horns, lying about, of 
those we had shot for meat. 

He went to Juja, and a few days after showed 
me two other heads he had got there, and no 
doubt had given the same exertion and examina- 
tion to get, and with not much different result. 
It is well for science that there are such men. 
Some of my neighbors were amazed at this man, 
whose great reputation as a hunter had reached 
them, bothering himself over kongoni heads, but 
I must say I admired immensely this persistence 
to get at a definite knowledge about a common 


beast. 
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WHEN T. R. WAS COOK 
[’ was when Roosevelt was staying at the 


Maltese Cross Ranch that he hailed Old Niteh 

Kinley, who was riding by one day. Outing 
tells the story of the subsequent proceedings in 
Kinley’s own words: 

“Come on in,” says he, “and we’ll have some 
dinner. Now,” says he, “I can’t bake biscuits, but 
I can cook meat. If you can make the biscuits, go 
ahead, and I’ll see what I can do for the rest of 
the dinner.” 

So I made the biscuits and put them in the oven, 
and he cut the meat good and thick and put it in 
a pan to fry. Then we went outdoors. 

Well, Teddy began to talk. I don’t remember 
what he talked about, but it was interesting, and 
it got me going, so I began to talk Then he talked 
some more, and I talked. I don’t know how long 
we kept it up. 

But suddenly we smelt something burning, and 
we jumped up and looked into the cabin. Say, it 
was so full of smoke you couldn’t have told your 
wife from your mother-in-law three feet away. By 
the time we reached the stove we knew that our 
chances of getting any dinner were pretty slim. 
My biscuits and his meat were burned to cinders. 

“By George!” he says. “If the boys don’t bring 
in some venison, we’ll be without any dinner!’’ 

Well, the boys, meaning Merrifield and Sylvane, 
didn’t come with any venison; so by and by we 
got hungry and went back and took another look 
at those cinder biscuits. Teddy made some coffee 
that took the rough spots off the biscuits, and that 
was all the dinner we had that day. 

“Tf we’d talked less,’”’ I said, ‘“‘we’d have had 
more dinner.” 

He thought that was a great joke. He didn’t 
seem to mind not getting his dinner. I know I 
didn’t. 

So we just went on talking. As I say, I don’t 
know what we talked about, but it was interesting ; 
and if there was anything wrong with the country 
that day, we settled it. 


os 


THE ELUSIVE EEL 
By W. E. NESOM 


The eel, I fear I must admit, 
Although my pride it rasp, 

To be one piscine subject which 
1 find it hard to grasp. 


Here is a genus which, I own, 
I can’t pick out the males of— 

Nay, which, from sundry fleeting views, 
I can’t make heads or tails of. 


In vain with analytic probe 
I offer to impale him; 

I cannot weigh him as I would— 
I simply cannot scale him. 


Of all aquatie vertebrates 
I’ve laid these eyes of mine on, 
He is the hardest one, I think, 
To get ‘some sort of line on. 





| Excepting certain slips of his 
| That fishermen have told of, 
| He seems to have no salient point 
That science may take hold of. 
Or let us say, in an attempt 
To put the matter straighter, 
His smooth exterior is rough 
On the investigator. 
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NO FREE LIST 


TRAVELING entertainer, says the Argo- 
naut, was very proud of possessing a genuine 
Stradivarius violin, and so informed the 

editor of the local paper of the town in which he 
gave one of his concerts. But the report of the con- 
cert the next morning did not mention the Stradi- 
| varius violin, and the entertainer hastened to tell 
| the editor of his disappointment. 

| “If old Stradivarius expects any advertising in 
| the columns of this paper,” the editor replied, “he 
| will pay ten cents a line for it.” 























It doubles the fun 


with a Brownie along 


Lf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 














Boys ! Learn Wireless 


gp At Home Quickly and Easily 


Have a real vacation this year! 
You can have more fun at 
home, in camp, or ata summer 
resort, if you learn Wireless 
this summer and have 
one of our famous Natro- 
meters to practice with. 


A Natrometer automat- 
ically sends you messages at varying speeds, 
just as you would receive them from distant 
wireless stations. We send you a wonderful 
Natrometer set to use while taking our Home 
Study Course iti Wireless. It becomes your per- 
sonal property on completion of the course. 
learn how to erect your own station. Send your 
own messages near and far. Become a member 
of the N. R.I. Relay League. Get into this field 
now and become one of the big men in Wireless 
when you finish school. 

After you have completed the course you will be 
able to earn much more than mere spending money 
during the rest of vacation. Many boys have spent 
their vacations traveling to Europe, South America 
and other foreign countries without any expense to 
themselves, and at the same time, earning approxi- 
mately $125 a month. They went as Wireless Operators 
after having completed our course, and you can dothe 
same! There are also many attractive positions on 
land for boys who take up Wireless as their future 
profession, * 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

Send the attached coupon TODAY for free copy of 
our interesting and valuable book ‘‘Wireless The Op- 
portunity of Today.’’ It will tell you many of the inter- 
esting events which are occurring in Wireless at the 
present time, and the opportunities in this field for you. 


Send This Coupon TODAY to 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 238, 14th and U Sts., Washington, D.C. 






Name 




















ReSan, Rolling 
Bath Tub ..%:2. 


Full size white enamel tub, nickeled 
12-gal. tank. Oloses up in space 3 ft. 
gpuare. rs—rollitanywhere, 

eater attachment for kerosene, 
gasoleneor gas. Water heats quickly, 
waste drains through hose attach- 
phe le Geena 
Write for catalog and price. 
Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co. & 

7229 Gth St. 


Detroit, Mich. f 
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Bo CAYS TRIAL 


THE HAYES 
Y-FEVER five: 
ables sufferers 


to stay at home and carry on daily work incomfort. Let our 
ye tell you about it. Ask for BULLETIN Y-202, FREE. 





ress P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y. | 
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The Man of the Forest 
x 
° By Zane Grey 
te 

The announcement of Zane Grey’s 

9 new novel, The Man of the Forest, is 
5 an item of news interest to millions of 
J Americans. For Zane Grey has a grip 
2 upon the hearts and imaginations of his 
§ fellow countrymen such as few authors 

have ever attained. He has caught and 
2 immortalized the glory and the romance 


of our pioneer days; and the spirit of 
the pioneer, living on in the hearts of 
Americans to-day, thrills to his epic 
tales. 





Zane Grey is fast approaching the 
zenith of his powers. The Man of the 
Forest, his new book, embodies all the 
famous Zane Grey qualities and it shows 
in addition a great spiritual power, a 
depth of vision attained only by the man 
who is a relentless critic of his own work. 
Though every Zane Grey novel has been 
better than the one that went before, it 
is hard to see how even Zane Grey can 
surpass his present performance —this 
wonderful romance of a paradise in the 
Arizona mountains and of a man and a 
woman who discovered there together 
the beauty, the truth, and the glory that 
life can hold. 


Send us $2.50 for 
Our Off. er one NEW yearly 
subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion, with 25 cents 
extra, and we will send you a copy of 
The Man of the Forest by Zane Grey, 
sending the Book to you postpaid. 
This Book cannot be purchased any- 
where for less than $1.90 net. 


NOTE. - The Book is given only to our present sub- 
scribers to pay them for introducing the paper into a howe 
where it has not been taken the past six months. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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| the dusky valleys without penetrating the depths 
| of the forest and endeavoring to stir the cold brew 
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THE zousm COMPANION is 


an illus-| 
trated weekly paper for all the family. | 

8 subscription price is $2.60 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 


A Subscription may begin at any time in the year | 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time | 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change | 
in the expiration date following the subseriber’s | 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is nade at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
»€ sure to give the old as well as the new ress. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Maas. 








THE TRANSMISSION OF DISEASE 


HE study:of epidemic diseases during 
the past quarter of a century has taught 
us mueh about how infectious diseases 
spread and» how to keep them from 
spreading. People used to believe that 
epidemics spread through the air by 

miasm, as it was called. Night air especially was 

regarded as deadly, and contact by means of books 
or articles of clothing or the cargoes of-ships was 
also thought to transmit disease. 

Contact is certainly a means of spreading conta- 
gious diseases, but many diseases that were once 
regarded as contagious are no longer so consid- 
ered, and the air carries infection only to a limited 
extent. Malaria, the ver'y name of which means 
bad air, we now know is carried by mosquitoes, 
and the same is true of yellow fever. The infection 
of an ordinary cold or of influenza, pneumonia, 
tuberculosis and other affections of the respira- 
tory passages can spread a short distance through 
the air when the person talks loudly, or splutters, 
coughs or sneezes; but the infectious particles of 
moisture so sent out quickly settle to the ground 
or to the furniture, the walls or the clothing of 
persons near at hand. 

Plague, another epidemic disease at one time 
believed to be spread by air, is now known to be 
transmitted by rats and the fleas of rats. Other | 
diseases, like cholera and dysentery, are spread 
abroad chiefly through the agency of water. Ty- 
phoid fever is spread by food and drink, and the 
food may be contaminated in a variety of ways, 
chiefly by handling and by flies and other insects. 

An important carrier of infection is the human 
hand. Think of the many things the fingers touch 
in the course of the day, and the number of times 
they are carried to the nose and mouth! Physi- 
cians always caution painters to wash their hands 
carefully before eating, and it is equally important 
for others to do so. The person who washes his 
hands thoroughly with soap and water before sit- 
ting down to a meal avoids contaminating the 
food with the microbes they have collected, and 
so avoids exposing both himself and his table 
companions to the danger of infection. 
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SUSPICIOUS CHARACTERS 


LADYS read from the local paper in an 
excited voice: ‘‘ ‘Suspicious characters 
.were seen lurking about the post office 
last evening, but they disappeared into 
the darkness before their identity could 
be discovered.’ ” 

“Suspicious characters!” repeated Aunt Louise. 
“T saw a suspicious character last —” 

Gladys started for the library door in breathless 
alarm. “O auntie,” she cried, “what time was it? 
I must tell father this minute!” 

“Your father has gone to his office,” said Aunt 
Louise calmly. “Sit down and let me think just 
when I saw my suspicious character. As I remem- 
ber, it appeared at seven and left just before nine.” 

“And you never told us a word!” cried Gladys, 
her blue eyes widening. ‘‘Was he—lurking?” 

“T should say, rather, that she was lounging.” 

“She!” echoed Gladys. “Seven to nine—why, 
that was when Nina was here.” 

Aunt Louise glanced from the handkerchief she 
was embroidering to the girl’s flushed face and 
smiled. “Don’t you consider Nina a suspicious 
character?” she asked. “I can hardly help classi- 
fying your friends since you allow me to hear 
your enlightening conversations. I gathered last 
night that Nina was not absolutely sure that the 
new freshman was the Stevens that was expelled 
from the Kingman High School for cheating.” 

“She said she thought he must be the one, for 
she saw the initials ‘K.H.S.’ in one of his note- 

00ks,” Gladys replied. “His seat is just back of 
inine, and I kept thinking this morning that he 
Was copying my algebra over my shoulder.” 

“Of course you can’t help being suspicious of | 
lm now,” her aunt agreed. “But, granted that he 
s the Stevens, he may be trying to turn over anew 
caf. I was surprised to hear that interesting bit 
‘f news about your new music teacher. I wonder 
10W our school board came to hire a young woman 
vith an uncontrollable temper.” 

“Oh, Miss Morgan is a splendid teacher!” cried 
‘ladys. “Nina wasn’t positive whether it was the 
iusic or the drawing teacher in Camden that 
struck the boy who refused to sing or draw, which- 
ver it was—she explained it all out at recess.” 

“But you are suspicious of Miss Morgan, now.” 

Gladys looked thoughtfully out of the window 
or & minute. “I suppose it has: made us—suspi- 
ious characters,” she admitted at last. 
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THE GOLDEN BED 


“NHLE story.of.a brass bed, that Mr. Frederick 
O'Brien in collaboration with Miss Rose W. 
Lane tells in Asia, illustrates humorously 

he love of display'that is characteristic of unciv- 
‘ized peoples. In the first tropic dawn of.a bright’ 
Sunday morning [landed on Atuona beach forthe’ 
second time, prepared to-remain for a year. among 
‘he cannibal peoples of Bloody-Hive-Oe, capital of 
‘he southern group of the Marquesas Isiands, says 
Mr. O’Brien. My intention-isad' been to:retumn with 
the Morning Star to Tahiti, butL-could-tiot:leaye 



































schooner; double-thick mattress, and sheets and 


| upon it. 


of legend and tale. 

The captain protested volubly, and Gedge, the 
trader, joined him in opposing the plan. But I was 
determined to stay, though I must sleep beneath 
a breadfruit tree. 

“‘Well, if you will stay,” said Gedge at last, ‘I’ve 
got just the thing you want. You don’t want to lie 
on @ mat, where the thousand-legs can get you. 
I’ve got the best brass bed ever a king slept on. 
Looks like solid gold. The springs would hold the 


pillows all embroidered like it belonged to a duch- 
ess. [’ll let you have it cheap—three hundred 
francs. What do you say?” 

A brass bed in the cannibal islands! “It’s a go,” 
I said. 

The packing cases'were brought up from the 
hold, my new purchase was loaded in a ship’s boat 
with a box that held my gold, and I arrived at 
Atuona for the second time, high astride the 
sewed-up mattress on top of the metal parts. 

Seores of Marquesan chiefs hastened down to 
the shore. Their curiosity could not be restrained. 
A seore of eager hands stripped the coverings 
from the brass bed and exposed the glittering 
head and foot pieces in the brilliant sunlight. Ex- 
clamations of amazement and delight greeted the 
marvel. This was another wonder from the white 
man’s isles, indieative of wealth and royal taste. 
From all sides other natives came hastening. My 
brass bed and I were the centre of a gesticulating 
circle ; dark eyes rolled with excitement,and naked 
shoulder jostled shoulder. Three chiefs, tattooed 
and haughty, personally erected the bed; then I 
disclosed the purpose of‘the mattress and placed 
it in position. Every woman present now pushed 
forward and begged to be allowed to bounce upon 
it. This became a-diversion attended with high 
honor. Controversies: meanwhile-raged about the | 
bed. Many voiees estimated the number of mats | 
that would be required to equal the thickness of 
the mattress, but none found a comparison worthy 
of its softness and elasticity. 

In the midst of the mélée one woman, whose 





eyes and facial contour betrayed Chinese blood, | 
pushed forward and repeated over and over, | 
“Kisskisskissa? Kisskisskissa?” For the moment | 
I was disposed to credit her with sudden affection | 
for me, but I soon resolved her query into French: | 
Qu’est-ce que c’est que ca?” (What is that?) | 
She was Apporo, wife of Puhei, Great Fern, she | 
said, and she owned a house in which her father, | 
a Chinese, had recently died. This house she ear- 
nestly desired to give to me in exchange for the | 
golden bed, and we struck a bargain. I was to live 
in the house of Apporo, and on departing to leave | 
her the bed. Great Fern, her husband, was called | 
to seal the compact. They agreed to clean the 
house thoroughly and_ to give me possession at 
once. They were really mad to have the bed. They 
crawled under it, smoothing the mattress and fin- 
gering the springs; they shook it and patted it, 
and finally Apporo, filled with feminine pride, 
arrogated to herself the sole privilege of bouncing 


The golden bed began its triumphal progress up 
the valley on the shoulders of four stalwart chiefs. 
Next came my newly acquired valet, Exploding 
Eggs, puffed up with importance as keeper of the 
golden- bed, but jostled for position by Apporo, 
envied of women. Behind them hastened the rest 
of the village, and I leisurely followed the barbarie | 
procession. 
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A HELPFUL SON 


ik there was one person with whom Mr. Coolidge 


wished to stand on good terms it was Charles 

Davidson, Esq., with whom he was trying to 
arrange some business matteis of importance. So, 
says the Argonaut, when he returned to his sub- 
urban home from the city and found his wife out 
and his ten-year-old son, William, entertaining 
Mr. Davidson, he was a trifle anxious. He had 
discussed his hopes in regard to the business mat- 
ter referred to before the boy with a freedom that 
he now regretted. 

“William,” said Mr. Coolidge after the visitor 
had departed, “what did you say to Mr. Davidson 
before I came in?”’ 

“Oh, lots of things,” replied William. ‘“‘Talked 
business with him mostly.”’ 

“Talked business? What business?” 

“That business he and you are talking about 
going into. I told him you had lots of better | 
chances, and I couldn’t see why you wanted to go | 
in with him.” | 

“What better chances?” asked the surprised | 
father. | 

“That’s just what he asked, but I wouldn’t tell | 
him for fear he would get ahead of you.”’ 

“But what chance do you refer to?” again asked 
the father. } 
“Why, weren’t you reading the other night in 
the paper about a man’s getting rich by having a 

corner in wheat?” 

“Yes,” said the puzzled father. | 

“Well,” continued William, “don’t you own the 
corner lot next to our house, and couldn’t you 
plant wheat there if you wanted to and get rich 
just like the other man?” 

“True,” said the relieved father; “I had not 
thought of that.” 

‘And I told him, too,” said William, “that you 
were awful rich.” 

“Did you, indeed ?” 

“Yes. You told mamma yesterday she was worth 
her weight in gold, and ma’s pretty heavy, you 


know.’ 
e¢? 


A DISAPPOINTING MONARCH 
Tm obituary notes of Mrs. ‘General’? Tom 





Thumb have generally omitted the incident 

that attended Barnum’s success in inducing 
Queen Victoria to allow the Lilliputian “general” 
to be presented to her. 

The little wife was allowed to accompany her 
lord, but was not permitted the honor of being 
“received.” In a gap in the conversation the nasal 
comment of Mrs. Tom Thumb, who resented the 
discrimination, sounded from the background: 

“My, but ain’t she shabby for a queen!” 
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MOST ACCOMMODATING 


se QO you want a lawyer to defend. you?” 
Punch represents a magistrate as asking 
-oLaprisoner arraigned before him. 
“Not particularly, sir,” said the prisoner. 
“Well, what do you propose to do about the 
case?” 
“Oh, well, Your Honor, I’m quite willing to drop 
the whole matter, as far as I am concerned!” 








As natural as paws 


Shoes that are light and springy 
and yet so sturdy 





ERE are shoes that 
can run almost as 
fast as a dog. 


So light and springy 
they seem like paws. 
Keds are the best shoes 


in the world for a regular full-speed- 
ahead boy. 


Notice the brown leather ankle 
patches and reinforcements and the 


rubber toe cap that matches. 


See 


how thick the waterproof rubber 


soles are. 


‘The canvas is extra thick 


and durable. 


The loose lining and the fibre inner 
sole make them cool in hot weather. 
They are just the shoes for tennis 
and golf, for hiking and canoeing, and 
for all games and sports. 


Wear them all the time—in school 
time and vacation. Make them your 
regular everyday shoes. 


Get your Keds before the other 


boys have taken them all. 
different models. 


See the 
Look for the name 


Keds on the sole. 


The most popular out- 
ing shoe the country 
over. Strong and dur- 
able, light and cool. In 
white or brown or black. 





Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany. Their years of experience 
and their tremendous resources 
make it possible for them to 
make the very finest kind of 
shoes. Look at them today. 


Keds 





United States Rubber Company 
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Refrigerator or Cellar Shelf? 


OU have certain essentials, like the refrigerator, which you 

consider necessary for keeping house. You will give P. anpG.— 
The White Naphtha Soap a prominent place among these essentials, 
once you have seen how much easier it will make your work. 


This quick-action soap will do all your cleaning, scrubbing and 
washing easier and better because it makes richer, thicker, soapier 
suds, and because it contains naphtha, which dissolves dirt at a 
touch. It even washes clothes without boiling, if you so desire. 


You'll like its whiteness, its clean odor, and its amazing speed in 
moving dirt. 


It costs no more than ordinary soaps. Get a cake from your grocer, 
and see how much time and strength it will save you. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 


WHITE 














